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ALBERT SCHWILL & CO.’S ELEVA- 
TOR AT SOUTH CHICAGO. 


South Chicago is not only becoming an elevator 
center, but it is becoming an attractive point for the 
barley and malt trade. One of the recent additions 
in this line is the malting plant and elevator of 
Albert Schwill & Co., illustrated herewith. The 
malt house, which is built on the drum system, was 
designed by Herman Stier of Germany. It is said to 
be one of the best equipped 
and most conveniently ar- 
ranged malt houses in the 
country, and contains all 
the latest improved ma- 
chinery. 

The elevator which was 
planned and constructed by 
the Simpson & Robinsoa 
Co. of Chicago is designed 
especially for handling bar- 
ley and malt, and is said to 
be a model of perfection. It 
has a stone foundation 60x 
200 feet. The working part : 
of the house is 42x60 feet 
and 120 feet high. The stor- 
age part is of crib construc- 
tion and covered with cor- 
rugated galvanized iron. It 
has 56 hopper-bottomed bins 
‘ranging in capacity froin 
1,000 to 8,000 bushels. The 
total capacity of the storage 
part is about 400,000 bush- 
els. In addition to this there 
is room to store 50,000 bush- 
els in working part of the 
house. 

The elevator is well 
equipped with machinery 
for cleaning and handling barley, and its two receiv- 
ing sinks and elevators are capable of taking care 
of 35 cars of barley daily. In the shed covering the 
receiving track is a 70-ton Howe Track Scale, and 
in the texas are two 1,200-bushel hopper scales, four 
grain cleaners of 1,000 bushels’ capacity each, three 
Cyclene Dust Collectors and three Simpson & Rob- 
-Inson Patent Double Jointed Distributing Spouts. 
At the top of the house are two 30-inch rubber con- 
yeyor belts, each equipped with a Robinson Patent 
Moving Tripper, and underneath the bins are two 
more 30-inch rubber conyeyor belts. 

The barley is spouted from the top of the eleva- 
tor to the malt house and the malt from the drying 
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kiln is conveyed to the boot of the malt elevator leg 
in the elevator and elevated to the bins. 


NOTES ON THE GRAIN FROM 
SWAMP CANE. 


BY PROF. B. M. DUGGAR, 


Considering the interest awakened by the rather 
uncemimon fruiting of the swamp cane, recently re- 
ported from Pittsboro, Ala., it is well to give the 


On rich land in spring the young stems shoot up full 
size, 10 to 20 feet, and are as crisp as asparagus, 
Hogs, cat- 
tle and other animals are fond of the young plants 
and seeds. The age at which the large plant blooms 
has not been definitely decided. It probably varies 
with the latitude, soil and surroundings, from ten 
When the seeds mature the cane 
Grazing animals feed greedily on the leaves in 
the winter, and find protection from the driving rains 


and by some persons as much relished. 


to thirty years. 
dies. 

and piercing winds under 
the dense roof of the cane- 
brake or thicket. The stems 


are used for fishing rods, 
scaffolds for drying cotton, 
for pipestemsand pipes,and 
splits for baskets, mats and 
The 


in 


small 
habit 
It 


or 


other purposes. 
different 


the 


cane is 


from large cane. 
two 


years 


blooms sometimes 


more consecutive 


withouf dying down to the 


root. Live stock like it as 
well as the large cane. Both 
grow best on rich lands, 
hills or bottoms; but they 


will grow on thin clay soil, 
improve it, and, if protected 


from stock, rapidly extend 


by sending out long roots 


with buds.” 
then, 


(rootstocks) 

Remembering, the 
time required for this plant 
to reach maturity, it is vain 
to expect much from it as a 
The great 
fruiting cane 


grain producer. 
abundance of 


at Pittsboro is doubttess to 


readers of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
TRADE some account of the life history 
grass, in order that its economic possibilities may 
not be overestimated. Writing of this plant during 
the early part of the last decade, the late Professor 


of 


Phares of Mississippi says: 

“This largest of our grasses has a hard, woody 
stem from one-half to three inches in diameter, and 
from 19 to 40 feet high. It is erect, tapering from 
near the base, jointed every 8 to 12 inches for one- 
half the length more, then the joints become 
shorter and smaller to the top. 
2 inches long, om clustered 
which, also, are jointed and appear the second year. 


or 
The leaves are 1 to 
spreading ‘branches, 


AT SOUTH CHICAGC, 


GRAIN | 

| 
this 
| lowlands and 


¥ be accounted for. by some 
; outside agency which oper- 


ated years ago to give the cane a wniform start. 
This cane is still to be found in abundance in the 
swampy the South, 
the smaller variety extends as far north as South- 


Illinois. 


regions of and 


ern Indiana and The grain is borne in a 
loose paniculate head, and it has more the appear- 
ance of a Lolium (common Darnel) than of oats. 

It 
this plant, the common bamboo of Asia and South 
When the grain 


is interesting to note that a near relative of 
America, fruits only occasionally, 
occurs. however, it is usually in great abundance, 
and in India we learn that these fruiting periods 
have that the 


great jungles yielded a crop sufficient to prevent a 


sometimes chanced so opportunely 
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famine. We must infer, then, that it was used as 
a breadstuff by the natives when nothing else was 
obtainable. 


THE CORN CROP. 


Capt. John O. Foering, chief grain inspector of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, who re- 
cently made an extended tour through the corn belt, 
made his report to the grain committee, from which 
we take the following: 

“Tt feel that from what I saw of the new corn 
crop, and from the information gleaned by conyer- 
sation with the leading grain receivers and track 
buyers on the several exchanges and elsewhere, 
that the corn crop of 1895 is, without exception, the 
best matured, well-conditioned and the yield is the 
largest in the history of this country. 

‘While there are some sections that were not 
favored with suitable weather to grow and mature 
the crop, other sections that had been less favored 
in previous years were blessed this year with a 
phenomenal yield; and again in parts of Texas and 
Arkansas corn was planted and matured where it 
was never known to be produced before. Texas 
has a crop variously estimated to be from 125 to 200 
million bushels, which will have to be marketed or 
fed between now and February, by reason of the 
same running the risk of serious damage by fly and 
weevil. 

“J learned of considerable quantities of Texas and 
Avkansas corn being shipped at the present time 
from Galveston and New Orleans to Europe, the 
condition and quality of which are excellent. 

“Ohio, Indiana and Illinois each have raised an 
unusvally large crop of corn, and, while I have not 
heard of any estimate as to yield, from my own 
observation I feel that there has been enough corn 
produced within these states to supply the local trade 
and the export demand of the Atlantic seaboard for 
the next twelve months. 

“Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi 
will each have considerable of a surplus for export 
after supplying home demands. 

“Kansas is expected to yield a crop of some 210,- 
000,000 bushels, Nebraska about 80,000,000 to 99,- 
000,000 bushels, a large portion of which will come 
fron the territory north of the Platte, and Iowa 
will join the procession with some 800,000,000 bush- 
els. Southeast Dakota has an unusually large yield 
this year, but I have heard of no estimate as to 
quantity. 

“Throughout Kansas and Iowa there is a general 
disposition to buy and crib corn by persons not di- 
rectly interested in the grain trade, and of course, 
at many of the stations where this condition of 
affairs exists there is competition enough among 
the buyers to force prices much above current mar- 
ket quotations, which necessarily precludes the pos- 
sibility of any of this corn moving Bast, while such 
conditions exist, even with a slight reduction of the 
railroad rates. 

“At some of the stations there are from four to 
eight persons buying and cribbing, where in former 
years the one or two regular dealers located there 
have been able to take care of the crop in their 
immediate section during the course of the season. 
In addition to the above, there is considerable crib- 
bing being done by some of the large Chicago 
houses, who never fail to take advantage of mak- 
ing large purchases and holding in cribs, when 
prices are as low as at the present time. 

“It is said that many of the railroads west of the 
Mississippi River are at this time carrying more 
cars of lumber West for cribs than they are carry- 
ing cars of corn Hast, but this craze on the part 
of the outside element, if it might be called such, 
will no doubt materially decrease within a month, 
that by the middle of December’ I would 
not be surprised to see a very free movement of 
corn from the aforementioned states, if transporta- 
tion rates are in any way made satisfactory, so 
that the Western farmer will not be compelled to 
sell his corn at a price that will not give him a slight 
return beyond the cost of production. 

“T found the trade generally east of the Mississippi 
River complaining about the scarcity of cars to 
handle what corn was offered for shipment, and as 


SO 


there had been considerable sold for delivery at the 
scaboaid at specified dates, the scarcity of cars was 
becoming a serious matter with those who saw a 
prospect of a serious loss staring them in the face. 
Cars belonging to competing roads were being taken 
and utilized without regard to the rights of any- 
one. It seemed to be a case of each one looking 
out for himself and the survival of the grabber. 

“It was a source of gratification to hear of the 
continued good favor in which our market stands 
among the trade generally as to our just elevator 
weights, and the fair and equitable treatment they 
continue to receive from your inspection depart- 
ment on their shipments, and should the foreign 
demand be in any way commensurate with the size 
of the crop and the railroads adjust their rates in 
proportion to the present price of the corn, I feel 
that our market should and will handle its full 
share of the exports and break the record of any 
previous year.” 


THE PERFECTION CORN CLEANER 
AND SEPARATOR. 


The “Perfection” Corn Cleaner and Separator, 
manufactured by Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is what the name implies, a perfect 


i 
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PERFECTION CORN CLEANER AND SEPARATOR, 


machine for the purpose. It is the same to-day as 
when first designed, and the general satisfaction it 
has giyen proyes it to be a very desirable machine 
for shippers, elevator men and corn millers, The 
machine is built strong, is neat in appearance, and 
requires little power. The corn is fed to the hopper 
fitted to the main air trunk, from which it falls 
through the first suction spout, where dust, chaff, 
straw and silk are removed, and the dust and chaff 
are sucked up by a powerful fan and blown out- 
side of the building. The heavier particles are 
dropped free from dust. From the first suction the 
corn is dropped on the shaker. Here anything 
coarser than the corn, such as straw, stones, cobs, 
nails, ete., are thrown off. Passing through the 
upper screen the corn is again spread out, and 
flows over a sand or cockle screen, with a large sur- 
face. The sand, cockle and small seeds being 
spouted away, the corn is led into the last suction 
trunk, where a perfect separation is made, all the 
light and broken grains being carried over and de- 
posited free of dust, as in the first separation, to 
be utilized for low grade feed or other purposes. 
By changitig the upper screen this machine makes 
an excellent buckwheat separator. 


As between mortgages upon separate undivided 
shares of a growing crop, the date of the execution, 
delivery and filing of the same is immaterial, so 
that if a portion of the crop is destroyed by the ele- 
ments, or is appropriated by a wrongdoer before a 
division, the balance is to be divided between the 
mortgagees as if none had been lost or misappro- 
priated. 


HANDLING CANADIAN GRAIN IN 
BOND. 


An important agreement for the grading of Cana- 
dian grain in bond shipped for export has just been 
entered into between the New York Produce Ex- 
change and the Hastern trunk lines. Under this 
agreement the following rules will apply on all 
shipments of grain from Canada exported yia New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore when handled by 
the railroads members of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion: : 

“All grain from Canada exported via the port of 
New York will be handled according to grades es- 
tablished by the Boards of Trade of Toronto, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg, and the grain so graded will be 
placed in bonded bins of the elevators and boats 
of the trunk lines at New York with other Canadian 
grain of like quality and grade as per the duplicate 
certificate of the government inspector of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

“The maximum number of grades which can be 
accommodated in the bonded bins of the elevators 
and boats of the trunk lines at New York is fifteen; 
said grades as fixed by the Boards of Trade of Mont- 
real, Toronto and Winnepeg are as follows: 

“Manitoba (8 grades). No. 1. hard wheat, No. 2 
hard wheat, No. 3 hard wheat, No. 1 Northern 
wheat, No. 1 frosted wheat, No. 2 frosted wheat, 
No. 2 white oats, No. 2 mixed oats. 

“Ontario (7 grades). Goose wheat, No. 2 white oats, 
No. 2 mixed oats, No. 2 peas, No. 2 black-eyed peas, 
No. 2 white-eyed marrowfat peas, No. 2 buckwheat. 

“Grain from the Province of Quebec will be 
placed in the same bins or boats as grain from the 
Province of Ontario. 

“No Canadian grain for export via New York will 
be accepted by the trunk lines on through foreign 
bills of lading; but such shipments must be con- 
signed to the care of an individual or firm located 
at that port, whose address must be given in each 
instance. (That consigning of such shipments in 
eare of the foreign freight agent» or any other rep- 
resentative of the trunk lines at the seaboard will 
not be permitted.) ‘ 

“Manitoba grain will be inspected and graded 
before being forwarded from Winnipeg on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, or Emerson on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and a duplicate certifi- 
eate of grade from the Canadian government in- 
spectors attached to the waybills. 

“Grain from the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
will be inspected and graded in Canada before pass- 
ing the frontier, and the cars will be turned over 
to the trunk lines with duplicate certificates of the 
grade from the Canadian government inspectors at- 
tached to the way bills. 

“Grain so arriving at New York will be placed in 
the grades established by the Canadian Boards of 
Trade and certified by the government inspectors 
of the Dominion of Canada, subject to the same 
storage and handling charges as domestic grain.” 

Chairman Midgley has been requested by Com- 
missiover Blanchard to advise Western lines that 
shouid any Manitoba grain be tendered to the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association lines it cannot be accepted 
unless the transfers from Western roads to Central 
Traffic Association lines are accompanied by the 
necessary grading certificate of the Canadian goy- 
ernment inspector at Emerson, Manitoba. 


The Dominion Government has at last replied to 
the request of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for the 
appointment of a weighmaster at Winnipeg and 
Emerson. The Exchange has been advised that 
David Horn, grain inspector at Winnipeg, has been 
appointed the official weigher for the inspection di- 
vision of Winnipeg, which includes the inspection 
point of Hmerson. Cars of grain shipped to these 
two points can now be weighed by a government 
official, and the weight duly certified to, so that in 
any claims for shortages there will be something 
official to go by. The fee for weighing is 25 cents . 
per car. Grain shipped out to Duluth is all inspected 
at Emerson, hence the desire to have a weighmaster 
there as well as at Winnipeg.—Commercial, Win- 
nipeg. , 
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FIXING GRAIN GRADES IN MANI- 
TOBA. 


A series of resolutions have been passed by the 
farmers of Melita, Manitoba. They want the grain 
standard board abolished, and permanent standards 
fixed by act of parliament. Grain men would agree 
with most that they say in this connection, except 
as to the manipulation of the samples sent in for 
the guidance of the standards board, says the Win- 
nipeg Commercial. There is no reason to believe 
that there has ever been any manipulation of the 
samples, but at the same time it is quite true that 
the samples sent in are likely to be better than the 
general average of the crop. 

The samples are received as early in the season 
as possible, and very often a considerable portion 
of the crop may be reduced in quality from rains 
or bad weather after the samples for the standards 
board have been gathered in. The samples are of 
necessity very likely to be taken from the grain 
first harvested, which is usually of better average 
than the general crop. 


THE NEW CLEANING ELEVATOR 
- AT WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Winnipeg has always been the most important 
grain center of Manitoba, but it has lacked elevator 
facilities and its grain merchants have handled 
most of their grain at other points. If Winnipeg 
had a number of storage, cleaning and transfer 
elevators it would surely handle a large quantity 
of grain every year, and jealousy would find a new 
aid in the Northwest. 

During the last summer and fall a first-class clean- 
ing elevator has been erected at Winnipeg by the 
Northern Eleyator Company, Ltd., of which W. 
Bawlf is president, and J. A. Mitchell is manager. 
This company has about 80 country elevators on 
the branches of the Canadian Pacific and the North- 
ern Pacific Railways, and its new plant illustrated 
herewith, together with a similar plant at Emerson 
on the Northern Pacific, will be used to do the 
cleaning and scouring for the company’s system 
of elevators. ‘The Winnipeg elevator has a hand- 
ling capacity of about 55 cars a day, and the Emer- 
son elevator about 40 cars a day. 

The cut given herewith shows the elevator and 
engine rocm at Winnipeg. Two railway switches 
reach the elevator, one passes through the building, 
and the other runs parallel to it just outside the 
building. The engine room and boiler house is of 
solid masonry, and is fitted with two large Waterous 
beilers and a 250-horse power Wheelock engine. 
The engine at present will be run with a 125-horse 
power high pressure steam cylinder. It is placed 
so that the power can be increased to the 250 limit 
at any time by putting in a low pressure cylinder. 
There is also a dynamo in the engine room to pro- 
yide electric lights for the entire premises, with 
a separate engine to run the dynamo in case of need. 
Two steam pumps complete the contents of the 
engine room. There is a space of about 20 feet 
between the engine room and the elevator. 

The elevator is frame and is completely covered 
with galvanized iron. The height is 130 feet. The 
elevator rests on massive stone piers. These are 
sunk 11 feet in the ground, and rest on a concrete 
bed. The piers are built_ of squared stone, each 
stone being the full size of the pier. The elevator 
boots are sunk in the ground below and rest in iron 
tanks to protect them from moisture. 

The ground floor contains the cleaning machinery 
and apparatus for taking in wheat. There is a car 
puller, capable of handling 25 to 30 cars. The two 
sets of power grain shovels can unload a car each 
in ten minutes. The take in legs can handle 15,000 
bushels per hour, and grain can be loaded out at 


-the rate of a car in five minutes. On this floor Is 


a Monitor Cleaner, made by the Huntley Mfg. Co., 
with a capacity of 3,000 bushels of wheat per hour, 
and a Barnard & Leas Special 1895 Cleaner, of the 
same capacity. Next there are four of the largest 
sized Eureka Scourers, made by S. Howes Co., 
expable of handling 550 bushels each per hour, The 


dust from the cleaners and scourers is carried by 
suction to a building located outside the elevator, 
and is thence conveyed to the furnaces in the boiler 
room. ‘There is also a four roll feed mill on this 
floor for grinding elevator screenings. 

Directly above the ground floor are located the 
grain bins, 56 in number. They are 45 feet deep. 

The top is gained by long stairs which zig-zag 
up a narrow passageway. At the top are five inde- 
pendent garners or small bins of 1,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity each, which receive the grain from the ele- 
vator legs as it is elevated from below. Under 
each garner is located a large scale, five in all, for 
weighing the grain. Bach scale can weigh the full 
capacity of the garner, and no grain can come in or 
go out of the elevator without going to the scales. 
In loading out, grain is spouted direct from the 
seales to the cars. A large suction fan is connected 
with each garner which draws off the dust from 
the grain, as it is emptied into the garners. When 
the grain is weighed it can be distributed in a very 
brief time to any part of the elevator, by means 
of the Mayo ‘Transfer Spouts. These receive the 
grain from the scales and carry it to the different 
storage or cleaning bins, as desired. By means of 
this system a great deal less spouting is required, 
the spouts being movable. The elevating belts 
are composed of rubber, and are supplied with the 
new Buffalo bucket. The office on the ground floor 
is connected with the weighing floor by means of a 
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ticket elevator, and also by speaking tubes. The 
weighman can be quickly communicated with, and 
by this means he receives his instructions as to the 
disposition of each car of wheat. The scales are 
all fitted with an ingenious automatic contrivance 
by which the weight of the grain is registered, so 
that it is practically impossible to make a mistake. 
All elevator legs and machinery are run by friction 
elutehes, which can be operated from the ground 
floor and started or stopped instantaneously. There 
is also a system of electric bells, which give warn- 
ing all over the elevator whenever the machinery 
is to be started or stopped. In case a man in any 
part of the building wishes to stop or start the 
machinery, he simply presses a button and a warn- 
ing is given over the entire premises. 


L. R. Wilson, of the Head of the Lake Millers’ 
Association, has received letters from the Pennsyl- 
vyania Millers’ State Association requesting the en- 
dorsement of a resolution to fix the size of cars of 
grain at 35,000 pounds, and of feed at 25,000 pounds, 
Mr. Wilson does not favor the proposed change. 
Six hundred bushels of corn, wheat or rye, 800 
bushels of barley, 500 bushels of flax, and 1,000 
bushels of oats constitute a car according to the 
rules of the head of the lake boards of trade, which 
have been made to conform with the requirements 
of the Eastern shippers. Thirty thousand pounds 
constitute a carload, and if this were changed it 
would cause much annoyance, as the cars in the 
Northwest vary in size as compared with the East- 
ern ecars.—Duluth Commercial. The weight of a car- 
load cannot be fixed until all cars are of the same 
size and capacity. Cars frequently arrive at Chicago 
from the West with so much grain that it takes two 
cars of the Mastern road to hold it, 


PRODUCTION OF RICE IN JAPAN. 


The London Journal of the Society of Arts says: 
“Rice is the most important of all Japanese crops; 
the cultivation takes up more than half of the total 
surface of arable land, and employs more labor, 
being more remunerative. The Chevalier de War- 
penarst, Belgian vice-consul at Yokohama, states in 
a recent report that Japan produces two kinds of 
rice distinguished by a different method of culti- 
vation, viz., the rice of the lowlands, which is 
watered by an ingenious system of irrigation, and 
the rice of the mountains. The latter requires very 
little water and sun, while it is impossible to have 
too much for the former. 

“Mountain rice is grown on a very limited area. 
hardly exceeding 30,000 tcho (about 73,500 acres), 
with an average yield of 223,271 kokou (about 
1,108,071 bushels); that is to say, the land devoted 
to the production of mountain rice amounts to 
hardly 20 per cent. of the total area planted with 
rice. It is‘ only the districts in the neighborhood 
of Tokio and the southern part of the island of 
Kiu-Shiu which produce this variety. It is by the 
appropriation of many acres of uncultivated moun- 
tain land that a larger production must be sought, 
as the lowlands at present produce all they can. 
Japanese rice being much in demand abroad consti- 
tutes a source of wealth for the country, but more 
cannot be grown unless lands hitherto waste are 
brought under cultivation. 

“The Japanese farmer is commencing to realize 
the importance of deyoting more attention to rice, 
and the government is being urged to make more 
roads, defective means of communication forming 
a serious obstacle to the development of certain dis- 
tricts. Lowland rice is subdivided into two kinds, 
ordinary rice and glutinous rice, the latter forming 
no more than 8 per cent. of the annual crop. Ordi- 
nary rice, again, which is by far the most important 
kind, occupying 72 per cent. of the whole surface 
devoted to rice crops, includes three varieties— 
‘early rice’ forming 22 per cent., ‘medium rice’ 44 
per cent., and ‘late rice’ 34 per cent. of the whole 
amount of ordinary rice cultivated. 

“The greater part of the rice crop comes from 
the largest island (Hondo), which alone furnishes 
2,920,000 kokou (163,379,000 bushels) out of 41,379,- 
00CO kokou (205,360,000 bushels), the total amount 
produced in the year 1892, the three islands of 
Shikokou, Kin-Shin and Yezo yielding the rest. The 
best irrigated lands are those of the central districts 
of Hondo, those of the north and west being the 
most productive: The harvest is gathered between 
the end of September and the end of October, ac- 
cording as the crop is ‘early,’ ‘medium,’ or ‘late.’ 
Since 1886 Japan has produced an annual average 
of 40,000,000 kokou of rice (189,500,000 bushels). 
Sometimes this average is exceeded, as in 1890 
and 1892; and sometimes it is not reached. Of these 
40,000,000 kokou 34,000,000 are for home consump- 
tion. 

“It is the upper and middle classes who eat rice, 
the poor being seldom able to obtain it, their food 
consisting of the leavings of the rich—stale fish and 
fish entrails, which are cooked all together and 
sold about the streets on stalls. The farmer himself 
eats barley, corn, millet and the sweet potato, but 
rice only’on féte days. To the 34,000,000 kokou for 
home consumption should be added 500,000 for brew- 
ing purposes, and 3,000,000 kokou used in the manu- 
facture of the drink known as saké. 

“The export trade in rice is of no great conse- 
quenee, but is capable of development. The expor- 
tation of Japanese rice commenced about 24 years 
ago, and since then a continued progress has been 
manifest, although it is said that the quality has 
somewhat deteriorated. The principal European 
markets for Japanese rice are London and Ham- 
burg.” 


An indorser of a note or surety of a debt, upon 
being compelled to pay it, is entitled to the benefit 
of any security which the principal creditor holds— 
as, for instance, a mortgage given by the principal 
debtor to the holder of the note or debt to secure it— 
and without any assignment of it he is by force of 


(law subrogated to the benefit of it, 
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WHY GRAND RAPIDS WILL HAVE 
NO INSPECTOR. 


The movement started some time ago by the grain 
committee of the Board of Trade to secure a grain 


inspector has been abandoned, and outside shippers 
are still permitted to unload all grades of grain,into 
Grand Rapids without regulated restraint, says the 
Herald of Grand Rapids, Mich. The matter was 
thoroughly canvassed among the local grain dealers 
and a strong sentiment in its favor was awakened. 
In order to make the inspector system a success 
it was thought necessary to get the concerted ac- 
tion of buyers without O. KE. Brown 
was the only grain man refusing to go into the 
agreement, but the matter was in such a condition 
that it could not made a success without him. 
Said a well known business man yesterday: “With 
Mr. Brown buying grain not subject to inspection 
and all others employing an inspector, more than 
one-half the grain shipped to this city would De 
handled by Brown. This condition of things would 
not be very interesting to the majority and conse- 
quently Grand Rapids will have no grain inspection 


exception. 


be 


for some time to come.” 


TO SUBSTITUTE CENTAL FOR TON. 


Some of the members of the San Francisco Prod- 
uce Exchange Call Board Association are dissatis- 
fied with the present system of the organization 
which requires that all sales on call shall be in 
tons, and that no one sale transaction be for less 
than 100 tons. The quantity is not so much a cause 
of complaint as is the term “tons.” It is urged that 
San Francisco is the only market in the world where 
grain sold under this uncertain and 
varying designation. While sales are made by tons 
the quotation is always by cental, and to the un- 
initiated there is no knowledge as to whether the 
term “ton” means a ton of 2,000 pounds or 20 
centals, or a ton of 2,240 pounds, which would be 
nearly 22% centals. 

On the other hand, a cental is the same all over 
the world. It is 100 pounds—no more and no less. 
The advocates of a change of system argue that if 
the trading in options in centals all grain- 
growers in the States as well as operators and deal- 
ers everywhere would understand exactly the nature 
of the business, while at the same time the daily 
statements of transactions would have the appear- 
ance of more extensive operations. In San Fran- 
cisco the smallest transaction on call is 100 tons, 
and to many who would willingly deal in grain the 
quantity sounds so large that they naturally hold 
aloof. It is contended that if the Produce Exchange 
Call Board Association would amend the rules so 
that buyers could buy 1,000 centals, which under 
present rules would be 50 tons, the business of the 
institution would develop a rapid increase that 
would divert the attention of speculators from 
bucket shops and kindred questionable places to 
wheat, which is a tangible commodity. 

In order to present ithe subject of a change and 
its advantages Thomas T. Atkinson, representing ua 
number of other members as well as himself, ad- 
dressed a letter to President Holcomb for considera- 
tion by the board of directors, from which we take 


options are 


was 


the following: 

“As a possible and probable acceptable modifica- 
tion, I would suggest that as we quote prices of all 
grain ‘per cental,’ that our contracts so read, and 
that they shall be of 1,000, 2,000, and possibly of 
5,000 centals, say $75, $150 and 
$375 each, by a system of vari-colored contracts and 
a non-conflicting series of numbers, the two or even 
three styles would be immediately recognized and 
require no greater care than at present. And our 

¢ 50, 100 or 250-ton contracts virtually be 
preserved yet under a moire popular title, and 
arithmetically preferable to even the United States 
bushel or our really objectionable ton, which has 
not even the merit of being a local 
standard except on a shipping or warehouse basis, 
and eyen thus it varies, being in one instance of 
2,240, and the other 2,000 pounds. 
“Here our cental is the one and only quoted stand- 


with deposits of 


present 


recognized 


ard for all grains and general produce. It is in 
yogue even in England, as per our constantly re- 
ceived bulletins, and not only would it measurably 
approximate the general United States bushel ana 
so appeal to the popular favor, but even Chicago, 
New York and the civilized world might wisely 
learn to discard the dubious, variable, antiquated 
bushels and quarters for the direct and positive 
cental.” 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO STORED 
GRAIN—II. 


BY PROF. W. G. JOHNSON, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
There is no group of insects that should be more 
carefully considered, especially at this time of the 
year, than those popularly known as stored grain 
insects. They occupy a place in the front rank 
amopg our noxious insects. The annual loss oc- 
casioned by tbem is estimated by millions of dol- 


lars. Texas alone loses.about half ber corn from 
the ravages of weeyils and rats. About 10 per 


cent. of the total valuation of the corn crop in Ala- 
bama for 1893 is said to have been destroyed by in- 
sects after it was cribbed. 

The commonest and most injurious species both 
in America and abroad are the grain moth, Gelechia 
cerealella, an account of which was given in the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for Septem- 
ber, 1895, the granary weevil, Calandra granaria, 
and the rice weevil, Calandra oryza. I will give a 
brief account of the last two in this article. They 


are popularly called “grain weevils,” and have been 
known for time immemorial. F 

The granary weeyil is probably native to the 
Mediterranean region, and in the Georgics of Virgil 
there is evidence that the insect and its ravages 
were known before the Christian era. In. fact, the 
insect has been domesticated so long it has lost the 
use of its wings, and by disuse these organs of 
flight have gradually disappeared until nothing ex- 
cept mere rudiments are left. It is found much 
farther north than the rice weevil, and is strictly 
a granary insect. The adult is a small, flattened 
snout beetle less than a quarter of an inch long, of 
a wniform shining chestnut-brown color, and is rep: 
resented in the accompanying figure at e. The 
larva is legless, short and fleshy, whitish in color, 
and of the form represented in the illustration at 
a. In making preparation for the deposition of her 
egys the female first punctures the grain with her 
snout. and then inserts an egg in the incision. The 
ege’s hatch in a short time and the larva devours the 
intcrior of the grain, and finally undergoes its trans- 
formation within the hull. In small grain a single 
larva inhabits a kernel, but in Indian corn several 
individuals may inhabit the same kernel. About 
six weeks are usually required for the transforma- 
tion from egg to adult. There are probably four or 
five broods in the Northern states, and six or 
more in the Southern. The adult beetles do a great 
deal of damage by gnawing into the kernels. 

The rice weevil was first found in rice and was 
given this popular name by its discoverer. It has 
been known in Europe for more than a hundred 
and thirty years. It probably originated in India, 
and las been so generally diffused by commerce 
it is now known throughout the world. From 
Europe it was brought to America, and occurs in 
every state and territory in the Union, and oceca- 
sionally invades Canada and Alaska. It is most 
troublesome in the Southern states, where it is com- 
monly, but erroneously, called the “black weeyil.” 


Large cargoes of grain have been known to have 
been destroyed during transportation by this in- 
sect. The annual losses by this insect are very 
great in India, Mexico, South America, and other 
trepical countries. 

The rice weevil resembles the granary weevil in 
size and in‘ general appearance, but has well de- 
veloped wings. It is a dull brown, and its wing 
covers are ornamented with four, more or less, 
distinet red spots, arranged as in the illustration at 
c. The larva and pupa are similar to those of the 
granary weevil. Although the rice weevil feeds 
upon rice, it attacks a great variety of other cereals, 
particularly wheat and corn. The adult beetles 
attack a great variety of food products not affected. 
by the larvee. In storehouses and groceries they in- 
yade boxes of crackers, cakes, yeast cakes, mac- 
aroni and other breadstuffs, barrels and bins of 
flour and meal, and can subsist for months on sugar. 
They are even said to burrow into ripening fruits 
such as peaches, grapes and mulberries, and have 
been found feeding in hemp seed, chestnuts and 
beans. 

Both these species have been sent to me during 
the present season in mill products from various 
places. The former was received from Ohio and 
Utah in flour and whole wheat, and the latter from 
Kansas in flour. I have also found the latter in 
Central Illinois in stored wheat. There is but one 
standard remedy for all grain insect pests, and that 
is scrupulous cleanliness and the free use of bisul- 
phide of carbon, applied as described in the Septem- 

| ber issue of this journal. 


DRAWING TICKETS FOR EMPTY 
CARS. 


A recent report from Bathgate, N. D., says the situ- 
ation on the Great Northern is growing serious. 
The storage capacity of local elevators in this sec- 
tion is entirely inadequate to the present great crop, 
and the only way the market can be kept open 
would be by the railways running out the wheat at 
the most rapid rate possible. 

The Great Northern has so far kept the market 
clear, but now the elevators are practically full 
and empty cars come slow. As illustrating the sit- 
uation the plan of distributing cars as practiced 
at present can be given. Saturday night, all persons 
wanting empty cars to load stand in line on the 
platform and are counted. Then tickets correspond- 
ing to the number are placed in a bag, shaken up, 
and each individual draws a numbered ticket. What- 
ever number he draws represents his turn at empty 
cars, as they may arrive the next week. But any- 
one who draws above No. 10 gives up hopes for that 
week, as about 10 cars a week is the average sup- 
ply. 

One Saturday night there were 100 persons wait- 
ing in line to draw for cars. The elevators take the 
same chances as others. Only, as a rule, some time 
after 12 o’clock on Saturday night, a train of 
empties is brought to town and filled on Sunday by 
the elevators, before the farmers can get them. 

As a result of the clogging of the market on the 
Great Northern, large quantities of wheat raised on 
farms close to Bathgate, Hamilton and other Great 
Northern stations, is being hauled east 12 to 15 miles 
to Northern Pacific stations. 


The people throughout the West who are so ex- 
tensively cribbing corn will next year be: pray- 
ing for a drouth or an immense supply of hogs. _ 

Reports from many counties of Nebraska indicate 
that farmers are holding their grain, where they 
‘an possibly do so, and will feed a great portion to 
stock. 

The average yield of potatoes reported by the 
Department of Agriculture—100 bushels—is claimed 
to be the largest on record. It was a very unfortu- 
nate year for the Secretary to advise farmers to 
curtail their grain crops and increase their potato 
area. The poor farmers who are willing to sell 
potatoes for 10 cents pez bushel desire that he select 
some other article for an essay next season—or none 
at all, 


WHEAT SMUT. 


‘BY PROF. B. M. DUGGAR. 

Many destructive diseases, such as smuts, rusts, 
and blights, have been long known and carefully 
studied by scientists; and, in recent years, they have 
bcen studied scientifically and practically at our 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 
For a great many of these diseases efiicient reme- 
dies have been found. In order to apply these 
remedies successfully one must know the charac- 
ters of the disease and its method of action. The 
time is past for holding the empirical theory that 
the rusted spots and smutted heads so abundant 
in wheat fields are due to a baking of the juices 
whieh exude from the plant when the hot sun may 
“crack” the culms and kernels. Equally mislead- 
ing are statements in which these diseases are 
treated as mushrooms confined within the wheat 
stalk in a more or less “Jack in the box” manner. 
Such explanations can no longer be imposed upon 
un public carefully guarded by scientific workers. 
In this article I propose to summarize the lead- 


ing facts in the development of wheat smut, and 
the certain practical methods of prevention, as out- 
lined in the reports of our agricultural experiment 
stations. In a future issue, rust will be discussed. 

The black, dusty mass which we find at harvest- 
time replacing the kernels in smutted heads of 
Wheat is made up of countless “seed,” or spores. 
These spores are the reproductive bodies of the 
exceedingly minute fungus, or plant parasite, 
which lives within the tissues of the wheat plant 
and appropriates to its own use the nourishinz 
elements which should go to form and mature 
sound grain. In the tissues of the growing wheat 
plant this parasitic growth is in the form of 
numerous thread-like filaments indistinguishable 
without a microscope. The fungus grows within 
the stems of the wheat until the grain begins to 
form, then it pushes its way into the developing 
kernel and the inclosing chaff, robbing the seed of 
all its food supply, entirely filling these parts with 
its minute filamentous vegetation, and ultimately 
producing its unsightly mass of sooty spores. By 
the wind, by the mower, and by the thrashing 
inachine these minute spores are seattered promis- 
cucusly, many falling upon the sound grains of 
wheat which are to be used another season. We 
may then sow the carefully selected seed wheat, 
innocent or heedless of the smut spores adhering. 
The wheat germinates when the conditions are 
favorable, but the same conditions incite to activity 
the resting smut spores, and as the tender wheat 
plant pushes forth, the delicate filaments of the 


‘for infecting the wheat are then very meager. 
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fungus enters the tissues, and the fate of that stool 
of wheat is doomed. The silent growth goes on 
within and at harvest time; too late we realize that 
we have sown smutted seed and must reap smutted 
grain. 

Of these wheat smuts there are two kinds. One 
is easily recognized, even at a distance, by its 
masses of black spores instead of kernel and chaff. 
This is the “loose smut,” and figures 1 and 2 will re- 
call it to anyone familiar with the wheat field. 
The other kind of smut is a more insidious visitor, 
disfiguring the kernel only slightly, and never 
showing its black color until the grain is crushed. 
Affected heads are slightly inflated, and during 
ripening they are greenish or grayish brown, and 
never the characteristic yellow color of healthy 
ripening wheat. This disease is termed “stinking 
smut,” on account of its penetrating odor; and if 
not recognized in the field, this unpleasantness will 
be manifest when thrashed, or when the wheat 
is safely stored in the bin. Figures 3 and 4 are in 
dicative of the external appearance of this disease. 
The mills fail to remove all affected kernels, and 


the flour from such wheat is dark and obiection- 
able. 

The vitality of smut spores enables them to resist 
many conditions of weather and probably to re- 
main in the soil unharmed from haryest-time to 
the next planting season, but very little danger is 
to be apprehended from this source, as the chances 
It 
is to the smut which adheres to the wheat graius 
tbat we must look for the great evil. In the case 
of the stinking smut these spores may be killed be- 
fore planting, and without any injury to the seed 
wheat. Nothing can be done to prevent smut after 
the seed is planted. The most certain preventive 
of stinking smut of wheat is the hot water treat- 
nent, or Jensen process, which consists essentially 
in immersing the seed grain in water at a tem- 
perature of 132 degrees F. for ten minutes, A 
much lower temperature (below 130 degrees I.) is 
net so effective, and a much higher temperature 
(above 135 degrees IF.) will injure germination. The 
ecpper sulphate treatment is generally successful, 
but not quite so certain as the hot water treatment. 
Seed wheat should be immersed twelve hours in a 
solution containing one pound of copper sulphate 
to twenty-four gallons of water; then transfer the 
seed for a few minutes to a barrel containing ten 
gallons of water in which one pound of lime has 
been slaked. 

For loose smut of wheat the hot water treatment 
is also preferable; but a modification of the method 
is necessary. The seed wheat should be previously 
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soaked for a few hours in cold water and then 
inimersed in water at 132 degrees I’. for five 
minutes. This should be done on a small area at 
least, from which pure seed may be secured. 

These methods should be praticed in all regions 
subject to smut, and in this connection it is well to 
mention that the hot water treatment as recom- 
mended for stinking smut is equally as effective 
for the loose smut of oats. 

In the United States alone the loss from smut 
amcunts to many millions of dollars annually, and 
the subject deserves the carefulstudy of allfarmers, 


grain dealers, and millers. Those interested in 
wheat raising should send immediately to the 


United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a recent pamphlet entitled, “The 
Grain Smuts; Their Cause and Prevention.’ These 
bulletins are sent free of charge to all who wish 
them. If the bulletins are not already exhausted, 
valuable information may also be secured from 
numbers 20 and 21 of the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion, Manhattan. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Recently Mr. Arthur Balfour, First Lord of the 
Treasury, received in Downing street, London, a 
large deputation, representing the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the United Kingdom, who 
waited on him to urge on the government the neces- 
sity of adopting the metric system of weights and 
measures as recommended by a select committee of 
the last House of Commons. Several members of 
the deputation having spoken, Mr. Balfour, in reply, 
said he thought the judgment of the whole civilized 
world had long decided that the metric was the 
only rational system, but there was no such agree 
ment with regard to the practicability of carrying 
out any great change; and they ought not to conceal 
tvom themselves that there would be loss and great 


inconvenience during the period of transition. He 
concurred entirely with the suggestions in the 


memorial of the deputation that the metric system 
of weights and measures should at once be legal- 
ized in that country, and that every effort should 
be made to teach it in the voluntary schools, but 
saw very great difficulty about carrying out the 
proposal that it should be made compulsory after a 
period of two years. He thought they might find a 
degree of opposition to their proposals which they 
little anticipated if they endeavored to drive into 
every cranny of our social system changes which 
would, no doubt, be very beneficial as applied to 
the great industries and manufactures. He sug- 
gested that it might be possible gradually and vol- 
untarily to adopt the metric system in those indus- 
tries, and that would enormously facilitate the ulti- 
mate compulsory change to which they all looked 
forward, but which he thought could not be safeiy 
undertaken by the government till public opinion 
was more prepared for it than at present. 


DEFAULT ON CORN CONTRACTS. 


Corn shippers at New Orleans are having the 
same experience with the countrymen that some 
of the Chicago shippers had at the end of last month, 
corm contracts are being defaulted on. It is proving 
a very serious matter with the New Orleans people, 
too, for they have their ocean freight chartered. 
Five steamers at that port recently began charg- 
ing demurrage, about $500 a day each. It may re- 
sult in the New Orleans people so advancing thelr 
bids) along the Illinois Central as to more or 143s 
affect this market, says the Chicago Herald. One 
shipping concern here, at the end of last month, found 
itself with contracts for at least 500,000 bushels de- 
faulted on by Western sellers. 


— 


Elevator men of Nebraska are complaining of the 
small amount of grain moving. On branch lines 
where elevators are usually busy at this time of the 
year many are now closed. The low prices of grain 
and extensive preparations for feeding at important 
shipping points has brought about this condition, 
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RODGERS’ WHEAT CLEANER. 


It is doubtful if there will ever be an end to the 
invention of new machines and devices for cleaning 


wheat. The inventors of America are not alone 
active, although the American machines are ad- 


mitted to be superior to any other, and are used 
more extensively than all other machines combined, 

One of the grain cleaners patented in Great 
Britain is that of A. BE. Rodgers of Walthamstow, 
lssex, which was recently illustrated in The Miller 
and is republished herewith. 

The grain is fed into the apparatus at B, falls 
down the shoot P, wherein it meets with an up- 
current of air, and is delivered on to the inclined 
sieve E1. It is then delivered into the leg F, again 
meeting with an up-current of air. The dust depos- 
ited by the expansion of the air is received in recep- 
tacles C. G, the air passing into the fan-chamber A. 
A one-sided fan is arranged within a perforated cas- 
ing in the chamber A, the heavier dust laden air 
passes through the casing, and escapes by the open- 
ing M, while the clean air issues by a central open- 
ing, and is returned by trunks O, O1, as indicated by 
dotted arows, so as to re-enter the apparatus at P 
and If. 


TO RELIEVE THE BULLS. 


Robt. Lindblom, the well-known speculator of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, who has been identified 
with a number of reforms, has suggested a change 
in the methods of conducting the grain business 
on ’Change which is receiving the earnest consiter- 
ation of members. He has outlined his views in a 
lengthy cireular from which we take the following: 

The Chicago Board of Trade is under a burden 
that threatens to destroy it. Noboay can fail to ob- 
serve that. With the wheat fields removed from ou1 
doors a thousand miles, the accumulations in Chi- 
cago are greater than the entire average v:sible sup- 
ply previous to 1891, and this although production 
is no larger and exports no smaller than previous 
to that time. There has been no over-proluction, 
and no decreased consumption, but the American 
system of option trading has evolved a new in- 
dustry, namely, that of col‘ecting carrying charges, 
some of which are legitimate, and some of which 
are not. The right to collect these charges is not 
questioned, nor the right to avoid or minimize them. 
I do not deny the right to elevator proprietors to 
fill their warehouses with grain, but it is the plain- 
sense that the owner of the grain 
should. control it. Now, who owns the grain if now 
the man who has bought it and assumes the risk 
on it? The banker or the elevator proprietor may 
haye possession of it by virtue of the money ad- 
but the real owner is the man to 
whom. it Isn’t that p!ain? If the elevator 
man buys 5,000 bushels of wheat and sells it for 
future delivery, the owner is the man who has 
bought it. The elevator man takes no com- 
mercial risk. We used to have grain merchants who 
bought wheat and owned it, but now the grain 
buyer,.the miller and the shippers do not own any 
wheat. It is almost uncommercial to 
have any grain that is not “hedged” or sold against, 
but someway, somewhere, there must be somebody 
who buys before he sells and who takes the risk on it. 
He is the grain merchant, without whom the ware- 
housemen could not exist as they do now. This 
grain merchant is the mainspring, without whiecn 
the present machinery could not move. He pays all 
the storage, all the insurance and all the interest 
on the grain in public and private warehouses, and 
he takes all the risk and pays all the losses which 
the miller warehouseman and the shipper 
are unwilling to assume. This grain merchant is 
trading on or connected with Boards of Trade. 
Without him there would be no way of safely hand- 
ling the enormous quantities of grain forced on the 
market by the farmers in adyance of requirements. 
The banks, mills, warehousemen and exporters all 
depend on this grain merchant to assume the risk 
on the grain which they handle, and on which they 
make sure profits at his expense. Unless they could 
“sell ahead” or “hedge” or “spread” they would 
liaye to stop doing business or they would be com- 


est common 


vanced on it, 


is sold. 


considered 


and 


pelled to turn grain merchants themselves. Now, 
one would suppose that so useful a member of the 
machinery of trade as the grain merchant, who as- 
sumes all the risk and pays all the losses which the 
farmer and warehouseman, the banker or shipper, 
the exporter or miller are unwilling to assume, 
ought to be treated with the greatest respect, as- 
sisted by favorable legislation, and encouraged in 
every way; but the reverse is actually the case. 
He is derided by the men who depend on him, he 
is insulted by those who cannot get along without 
him, and all the legislation is directed against him 
on as well as off Boards of Trade. He is nicknamed 
a “bull” and a “gambler” by those who depend upon 
him. ; 

For the sake of brevity I will use the word “bull” 
to designate the buyer of grain who takes a conr 
mercial risk. That other large class of merchants 
who assume a risk by selling what they do not own 
I shall designate as “bear's,” a character so well and 
favorably known that it requires no introduction. 
They are useful members of the trade, but they are 
not absolutely indispensable as the bulls are. The 
world might get along without bears, but it coula 
not get along without bulls. I am willing to admit 
that they are equals, and I deny the justice of any 
favors or advantages being extended to either. 
Speaking as an American, having the interest of the 
country at heart, realizing that our principal exports 
are farm products, I would perhaps be justified 
in demanding advantages for those who seek to 
enhance the value of our exports; but I believe thar 
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trade should be free, governed only by the law ot 
self preservation. 

The indispensable factors of the grain trade are 
the producers, the shippers, the miller, the bull 
and the consumer. If the producer would sell no 
faster than the consumer buys, then there would 
be no necessity for bulls either, but so long as farm- 
ers rush in their products faster than wanted, and 
as long as it is necessary to keep stocks of grain to 
guard against future wants, just so long will it 
be necessary for somebody to own and take the com- 
mercial risk on this surplus grain, and this is the 
mission of the bull. He is absolutely indispensab‘e 
and without him the producer could not sell any 
faster than the consumer wanted to buy. The bull 
is the friend of the producer and of the country 
large. 

In July, 1893, wheat sold in Chicago at 54 cents. 
It is about the same now, and yet the bears have 
made 30 cents per bushel profit, and the bulls have 
lost it. Why should a bear make 380 cents per bushel 
buying and selling wheat at the same price? Why 
should a bull pay storage, interest and insurance in 
Chicago on grain not stored in Chicago, or on grain 
that has no existence at all? Nobody objects to pay- 
ing reasonable storage on all the grain in Chicago, 
but it is ridiculous for a bull who buys wheat in 
Chicago to pay storage on more wheat than there 
is in Chicago. There is 21,000,000 wheat here in 
public warehouses. Now, suppose that some, one 
bull should buy 50,000,000 wheat in Chicago, don’t 
you think he would be a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum if he paid the seller storage on the 29,000,000 
not here? Such stupidity is inconceivable, and yet 
it is exactly what the Chicago bulls as an aggrega- 
tion are doing. They have during the past year paid 
over $9,009,000, through the Chicago Clearing House, 
for storage, interest and insurance on wheat, while 


the charges on the actual wheat is less than $3,000,- 


000, They have made somebody a present of about - 


$6,000,000. No individual would do it, of course, 
but a lot of individuals have done it, and they seem 
to like it. The sensible thing would be to tell the 
sellers of the 50,000,000 that after you have deliy- 
ered all the wheat in Chicago we will extend the 
time for delivering the balance until we need it, 
and in that way the charges on the 50,000,000 would 
be reduced more than one-half, and if there should 
be a big demand for wheat you can pay a trifle for 
the use of it, enough to repay the storage paid on 
the wheat actually here. That is the least a sensi- 
ble business man would do, and if it is sense for 
one man, why not for an aggregation of men? 
Why should the bulls pay two to ten times carry- 
ing charges; indeed, why should they pay any? 
Why should not the bears and bulls stand on an 
even footing and take their chances on actual 
changes in the price of the actual article? Why 
should the bull, without which the trade cannot 
exist, be handicapped by charges amounting to 20 
per cent. per year, and why in the name of com- 
mon sense should he pay it to his enemy, the bear, 
who has no power to collect it, except for the asinine 
stupidity of the bulls themselves? We are not satis- 
fied to pay storage to the bears at home, but we 
pay it to the bears in England, France, Argentine, 
India and Russia who sell short here and have 
absolutely no idea of delivering any grain in Chi- 
cago, and 1,800 members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade call it business, and are wondering why the 
bulls are being gradually killed and business de- 
serting them. The wonder is that there is any 
business left at all; no other business could sur- 
vive such mismanagement. The remedy is simple. 
What is common sense for one man to do is com- 
mon sense for many men to do: Pay storage on 
grain that is in store, and on-no more. Let the 
elevator men fill their warehsuses and issue receipts 
and keep them as merchants, or sell them for cash, 
and then collect their storage when the grain is 
shipped. That is coming back to first principles. 


The elevator man should not as now be permitted © 


to control the wheat if be has already sold it, as 
it does not belong to him. Under a common sense 
plan he would be a warehouseman only, and the 
wheat would be controlled by the bulls who bought 
it, and since interior buyers would find it to their 
interest to ship their grain here eleyator owners 
would not be coinpelled to compete. with receivers 
in bringing the grain here. 

All transactions under my proposition will be for 
spot cash grain. Eyery trade will be legal beyond 
question because it involves actual delivery, and we 
would become grain merchants again instead of 
puppets in the hands of pawnbrokers. 

Ilow to Do It.—The intricate figuring of storage, 
interest and insurance, and the risk of handling 
grain has been an obstacle in the way of any propo- 
sition to trade in actual grain, but under my plan 
the solution is simple. Let us organize another 
Clearing House, or grain company, or Board of 
Trade bank, with a moderate capital, and the object 
to arrange with banks or individuals to carry grain. 
In so doing we do not antagonize the banks or 
capitalists who now carry this grain. The new 
Clearing House would insure the grain for long 
terms at lowest rates and fix a rate mathematically 
ascertained of an arbitrary charge for insurance, 
interest or storage. This charge at full rates for 
storage and 5 per cent. intérest would be $1.75 per 
day per 5,000 bushels. These charges could be paid 
weekly or mouthly to the Clearing House. 

Now let us see how it will work. By March 1 we 
will be organized and will advertise to the world 
that on May 1 we will be ready to pay for all the 
grain in Chicago at the actual cost to the owners (the 
longs). We would arrange with the present car- 
riers of the grain to continue to carry it, giving us 
a description of the warehouse receipts, or we 
would borrow the money in New York or in Europe 
on long terms at low rates, just as the present car- 
riers are now doing. On April 30, brokers long of 
May wheat will deposit with the Clearing House a 
list of the grain they have to receive, or they will 
receive it themselves and then turn it over to the 
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Clearing House, and as a large proportion of the 
grain would be carried where it now is the delivery 
would simply be a matter of bookkeeping. 

There bas never been a time in recent years when 
the aggregate long interest in wheat has not been 
twice as much ‘as the wheat in store, and often it 
has been twenty times as large. If the wheat now 
bought in bucket shops could be induced to come on 
the Board the amount would always be ten times as 
large as the stock in store. 

Let us assume that the amount of long wheat 
turned over to the Clearing House next April is 
only 100,000,000 bushels, and the amount in store 
only 25,000,000 bushels, then it would be safe to an- 
nounce that the charges for May would be only a 
quarter of the regular charge, or by charging the 
shorts a certain amount per day the announcement 
could be made that there would be no carrying 
charges at all, and this loan price could be regu- 
lated from week to week as stocks increased or de- 
creased. The fair thing would be to let the bulls 
and the bears each pay one-half of the cost of 
‘arrying the actual stocks of grain. That would be 
a fair deal all around. It is done so in Wall Street. 
The bulls pay the interest, and the shorts pay the 
divyideuds, and they have a solid specuwative founda- 
tion without any periodical upheavals when nothing 
but carrying charges is considered, and there is no 
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REAR VIEW. 
interruption except that sometimes the bears and 
sometimes the bulls pay for the privilege of being 
interested, and the fluctuations of these charges 1s 
the alarm bell which tells of manipulation ana 
makes corners impossible. 

The proposition to trade in thirty or sixty days 
does not strike at the root of the cancer. Under it 
earrying charges would as now be paid o1 many 
times the actual quantity in store, and I apprehend 
that they would be even larger than now. Besides 
this, it is. objectionable on the ground that it tries 
to compel results by legislation. And nothing 1s 
elearer than that all attempts to force people to act 
against their own interests must fail. I appeal only 
to the self interest of every individual. I expect no 
one to go into this movement unless he can be 
benefited by it, and I ask for no legislation. 

The constitution of the United States is generally 
conceded to be an able document, and yet it has 
been amended sixteen times to conform to new cou- 
ditions, and everybody don’t agree as to its: meaning 
now. Under these precedents I don’t presume to be 
able to say just what should be done under every 
circumstance, but if the principle is correct details 
will be adjusted. My present idea is that the short 
seller should issue a contract for his net balance, as 


follows: 
Chicago, Jan. 2, 1896. 

In consideration of $1.00, the receipt of which I 
hereby acknowledge, I agree to deliver to the bearer 
of this contract, three days after demand or sooner, 
warehouse receipts regular under the rules of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for 5,000 bushels of No, 2 
wheat at 55 cents per bushel. 
.......(Signature). 


These contracts could all be printed, and the price 
stamped on the contracts, and 100 contracts, equal 


to 500,000 bushels, could be made out and signed 
in ink in ten minutes, or even less. 

I would have contracts for wheat on red paper, 
corn on yellow, oats on white, and provisions and 
seeds on different colored paper, so the clerks could 
know at a glance what the contract called for. 

There would be no occasion for making any check 
slips at all, but after the clerks had made lists of 
the day’s purchases and sales, which would not 
average over half an hour, during which time con- 
tracts could also be made out and signed, I would 
have the settling clerks meet in their room, say at 
3 o'clock (so as to allow for very large trading), 
and these contracts would be passed from one to 


the other just as cash grain notices now are, and | 


they would continue to be passed until every con- 
tract had been settled by actual delivery and the 
contracts of the shorts had finally lodged where 
they belonged, just as they do now on cash grain, 
namely with the longs. Those who are even on the 
market would cease to have any risk, except to pay 
or collect their. differences through the Clearing 
House next morning. Every trade would have an 
actual delivery, and there could be no quibbling. If 
during the afternoon delivery any mistakes were 
discovered they could be settled at once or next 
morning as now. The bulls would have the econ- 
tracts of the bears, and the bulls should present 
them that same afternoon and tender their own 
contracts in exchange. Eyen during very busy days 
this delivery of contracts would not occupy an hour. 
The bulls and the bears could now enter these con- 
tracts in their own books and call margins as they 
do now, but they would only have to watch a very 
small number of parties, and only on the net 
amount, long or short, or they can turn them over 
to the Clearing House to be held and watched until 
delivered or offset by other contracts, just as is now 
being done. 

Now suppose that A., B. & C. wish to sell out 
their wheat, cash as well as contracts, all they have 
to do is to do it, and issue their contracts and de- 
liver them the same afternoon, and next morning 
have them exchanged and canceled against cash 
wheat and other contracts previously obtained. 

If the Board of Trade made it obligatory upon all 
to use this new Clearing House, just as it now Is 
obligatory upon all to check trades and pay losses 
through the present Clearing House, then everything 
would be very simple, but I am now assuming that 
the directors will not recommend this great reform, 
and that its introduction will be entirely independ- 
ent of all legislation, and its adoption secured only 
by the pecuniary selfish interests of the trade, and 
hence I am showing how these trades can be dis- 
posed of without any new rules. It might be urged 
that the bears would refuse to make any such con- 
tracts as is now proposed, but as the bulls would 
refuse to pay premium for future delivery the bears 
would have to sell on the terms of the bulls or not 
at all, and if they did not sell at all then the point 
now aimed at would be gained, namely, to limit the 
amount of carrying charges to the amount of goods 
actually in store, and if the bears insisted on sell- 
ing for future delivery at par or discount, the bulls 
would force them to come under the operation of 
the Clearing House as soon as the time contracts 
matured, so the bears would soon learn that it 
would make no difference in the end whether they 
sold for three days’ delivery, or three months, or 
three years. They cannot in either case collect 
carrying charges. 

It will no doubt occur to many that some Smart 
Aleck on the bull side might try to avoid paying his 
share of the actual carrying charges, by keeping in 
his own office the contracts which he had received, 
instead of reporting them to the Clearing House, 
but as the other party to the contract would have 
Aleck’s buying contract, and that would be turned 
in to the Clearing House, it would be found at once 
that Aleck had not reported, and the Clearing House 
would simply deliver him the wheat, and that would 
cure him. 

The Board of Trade is constantly changing old 
and making new rules. Our law makers are experi- 
menting continually, and it cannot be expected that 
I have hit upon the very best details all at once. 
Experience will no doubt suggest improvements, 


and perhaps departure from original lines, but I am 
absolutely sure that the fundamental principles of 
the proposition are correct, feasible and in line with 
expansion and freedom of action. 

It is some satisfaction to know that every move- 
ment with which I have been connected has 
triumphed in the end, and I know this will, because 
it is based on common sense and appeals to the 
interests of every class, elevator proprietors, ship- 
pers, receivers, bulls, bears, scalpers and bankers. 
Those who oppose it will yield when they under- 
stand it. Other markets will follow suit as soon 
as they understand it, and the most obtuse, who are 
either too ignorant or too indolent 
will at least see that we 
as we do now. 


to understand, 
‘cannot exist much longer 


THE EXCELSIOR JUNIOR OAT 
CLIPPER AND SEPARATOR. 


The Excelsior Junior Oat Clipper and Separator, 
or Grain Polisher and Separator illustrated here- 
with is similar to the Combined Grain 
Machine illustrated in our November number with 
the exceptien that it cannot be used as a separator 
only. This machine is compact and very simpie 
in operation and can be used for clipping oats, pol- 
ishing wheat or barley, and for mixing grain. It 
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can easilye be regulated by the operator so as to 
clean the grain, while it is undergoing any of the 
operations, aS much or as little as is desired. 

The: feeding device is very simple and can be 
accurately adjusted to maintain an even and steady 
flow of grain over the entire width of the sieves. 
The sieves and screens are conveniently arranged 
so that proper combinations of sieving 
in to suit the requirements of the work being done. 

The quality of the clipping of oats, or polishing 
of grain, is governed by the weights shown at the 
front of the machine; moving the weights towara 
the ends of the valve rods causes the cylinder to 
do closer or better work. This adjustment can be 
made to any desired degree while the macliine 1s 
in operation. The valves which control the volume 
of air passing through the grain can be adjusted 
so as to clean the grain as little or as thoroughly 
may be desired, and to save all light grain, oat 
hulls, seeds, ete., which may be of value. 

The speed of the fan and shoe of the Junior ma- 
chine is maintained by change pulleys, which are 
furnished with each machine; the smaller pulley be- 
ing used when the machine is speeded for oat clip- 
ping, and the large split pulley being used when the 


can be put 


as 


machine is speeded for polishing grain. 

In addition to being a dustless machine, it is nearly 
noiseless when in operation. All its adjustments 
are conveniently arranged and can be got at when 
the machine is running at full speed. The small 
space it occupies makes it a very desirable machine 
in locations where larger ones cannot be placed. 
The E. H. Pease Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., will 
take pleasure in giving full information concerning 
the machine, 
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A THANKSGIVING (?) ODE, 1895. 
BY A POOR FARMER OF THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

[Phe corn crop of 1895 is without exception the best 
matured, well conditioned and largest in yield in the 
history of this country.’”’ See Captain Foering’s re- 

port.] 
Away with hypocrisy, and dare to abstain 
From joining in thanks for the great harvest of grain, 


ho’ with corn nigh to bursting our barns are all filled, 
The fruit of the land, our brow’s sweat hath tilled. 


Yet no “Joseph in Egypt” for us comes along, 
And grain worth a dollar just sells for a song, 
Bond-slaves of a power we cannot defy, 


Whose laws ne’er relax, “Demand and Supply.” 


The fates are against us, useless all prayers, 
We are left to the merey of Bulls and Bears. 


’Tis not Heaven’s bounty of which we complain, 
We “acknowledge the corn,” ’tis the price we obtain. 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way inter- 
ested in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We 
wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which 
pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any branch 
of it | 


INTERESTED. 

Liditor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—I read 
with much interest the article on page 187 of the 
November issue of the AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gratin TRADE entitled “Destruction of Elevator on 
Leased Ground.’ This, it seems to me, is a very 
important matter, and of interest to all elevator 
companies and owners of mills upon railway lines. 
I would like to keep track of the case, and hope 
your journal will publish the decision of the Su- 
preme Court should the case go there. 
I clip out all such articles under “Latest De- 
cisions,” and am pasting them in a scrap book—for 
the use of our solicitor, perhaps, some day. 
I like the AmertcaAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
yery much indeed. 
Yours faithfully, BE. F. TILLSON. 
Tilsonburg, Ont., Canada. 


RUSSTIA’S CROPS, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
statement recently published by the Section of 
Rural Economy and Agricultural Statistics of the 
ITepartment of Agriculture and State Domains of 
Russia indicates that in European Russia, including 
the ten departments of Russian Poland, along the 
Vistula River, there has been an average medium 
yield, or nearly so. The crops of both Cis-Caucasian 
and Western Siberia are not included in that estl- 
mate. It is stated that rye, winter wheat, oats and 
barley have yielded more than medium crops, 
whereas the other cereals yielded poorer. The rye 
crop in European Russia for 1895 amounted to 114,- 
217,000 quarters (of 480 pounds each), exceeding 
by 4,465,000 quarters the average medium yield of 
that during the decade. Winter wheat 
amounting to 14,297,000 quarters, exceeded by 
2.007.000 the average yield of the preceding decade. 
The amount of oats harvested aggregated 94,573,000 
quarters, 5,980,000 quarters more than the average 
medium amount. The barley crop yielded 27,347,- 
000 quarters, 1,741,000 quarters more than the aver- 
age medium. The summer wheat crop, amounting 
to 25,860,000 quarters, were 1,500,000 quarters less 
than a medium yield. Buckwheat yielded 6,787,500 
quarters, millet 6,354,000, corn 3,619,000, peas 2,445,- 
900. In Russian Poland the crops of rye, winter 
wheat, oats and barley were above medium in yield. 
and the other chief grains were nearly medium. 
Preliminary estimates are as follows, in quarters: 


crop 


: 


Reve §,120,000, winter wheat 2,686,000, oats 5,885,000, 
barley 2,275,000, summer wheat 40,000, buckwheat 
447,000, millet 170,000, and peas 600,000. Last year 
the preliminary estimate shows a surplus over the 
avernge medium yield of 42,217,000 quarters, a like 
comparison of this year showing a surplus of 
7.835,800 quarters, 34,382,000 quarters less than -In 
1894, and 59,914,000 quarters less than in 1898. In 
the Northern Caucasus, that is in the territories of 
Tersk and of Koubansk, as well as in the Stavropol 
region, crops of all kinds of grain showed a de- 
crease. ; 

My attention was attracted to the statement by 
a Milwaukee grain man (in the October issue) who, 
when in Fussia, wrote that more could be learned 
about Russian crops in Chicago than in St. Peters- 
burg. This might satisfy him that it is not true. 

ALFRED F. BENDER, 
Engineer St. Petersburg, Russia. 


RICE AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—¥ol- 
lowing is an account of the movement of the 1895 
crop of rice at New Orleans to Dee. 1, 1895: 

Rough rice, in sacks: Receipts during November, 
194,475, against 161,248 in November, 1894; receipts 
from August 1 to December 1, 697,642, against 432,- 
450 during the corresponding period of 1894. Dis- 
tribution during November, 128,560, against 71,239 
in November, 1894; distribution from August 1 to 
December 1, 571,489, against 337,600 during the cor- 
responding period of 1894. Total stock in first and 
second hands: August 1, 48,469, against 438,389 
Aug. 1, 1894;-November 1, 105,707, against 48,232 
Noy. 1, 1894; December 1, 171,622, against 138,239 
Dec. 1, 1894. 

Clean rice, in barrels: Receipts during November 
599, against 192 in November, 1894; distribution 
from August 1 to December 1, 654, against 272 
during the corresponding period of 1894. Sales re- 
ported during November, 387,065, against 20997 in 
November, 1894; sales from August 1 to December 
1, 188,145, against 84,476 during the corresponding 
period of 1894. Total stock in first and second 
hands: December 1, No. 1, 24,583, Dec. 1, 1894, 
13,183; November 1, 17,580, Nov. 1, 1894, 11,759; 
No. 2, December 1, 3,484, Dec. 1, 1894, G90; Novem- 


ber 1, 3,573, Noy. 1, 1894, 979. 
HY. H. SMITH, 


Secretary Board of Trade. 
New Orleans, La. 


HIGH RATES AND SHORTAGES IN IOWA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The ac- 
companying article is a letter I wrote to W. W. 
Ainsworth, secretary of the Iowa Railway Commis- 
sion. It found its way into several Iowa news- 
papers, but may find a field of usefulness not yet 
opened up if published in your columns: 

“Dear Sir: I have noticed the complaint from 
Cerro Gordo County in regard to excessive freight 
rates, etc., and the reply of the State Railway Com- 
mission. In February, 1890, the United States Sen- 
ate directed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make an investigation in regard to alleged ex- 
cessive freight rates on food products from the West 
to the East. This was done by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission—giving hearings at New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Sioux City, Omaha, Lincoln, Leav- 
enworth, Topeka and Kansas City, and possibly 
other cities. Their report was transmitted to Con- 
gress June 7, 1890, and at the same time they made 
an order to the railways that cross Iowa to revise 
their rate schedules, so as to conform to their or- 
der. 

“The report and order were substantially as fol- 
lows: That freight rates to be reasonable should 
not exceed 17 cents per hundredweight on corn and 
oats, and wheat rates not more than 20 per cent. 
more from the Missouri River to Chicago. And on 
through billing to points beyond Chicago the rates 
established by the Iowa Railway Commission were 
practically made, or about 12 cents per hundred- 
weight from Western Towa to the east bank of the 
Mississippi. The railroads asked for various de- 
lays, but on Oct. 1, 1890, they put in the rates or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
However, on Jan. 1, 1891, without any relief granted 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the rail- 
ways advanced their rates to near what they were 
before Oct. 1, 1890, and in May, 1893, they revised 
their tariffs once more, and put the rates up to the 
high water mark that was found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on their investigation in 
1890. 

“The question of excessive freight rates on food 
products has therefore been passed upon by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. What remains 
now to be done? Simply to invoke the aid of the 
machinery provided by law to enforce obedience to 
the Interstate Commerce Law. In the face of Judge 
Brewer’s famous decision in the Osborne case, and 
others equally famous, or infamous, where are the 
men who have the nerve to face the giant in the 
federal courts? The 17-cent rate we have demanded 
for years, aud demand it now. . 

“Allow me to call attention to another matter. 
The railways will not give a bill of lading that 
means anything more than a receipt for a car with 
bulk grain in it. The quantity is left an enigma 
for those to wrestle with who may be interested, 
and the rate a conundrum. The rate they will not 
write, nor the weight. Of the two the latter is the 
more important, as the law to some extent governs 
in the rate. Let a car of grain be shipped from an 
Iowa point to Chicago or New York. They will 
give a receipt for a car of grain—no weight, or if 


any weight given, ‘subject to correction at destina- - 


tion.” Now cars vary in capacity from 24,600 
pounds to 80,000 pounds. The shipper may weigh 
in exactly a certain number of pounds, but at desti- 
nation it is correctly weighed out, and is short say 
900 pounds of what was put in. What are you 
going to do about it? Let us try it the other way. 
Ship a car of hard coal from any of the docks along 
Lake Michigan. The shipper weighs it correctly, 
of course, and freight charges are made on his 
weights. At destination in Iowa it is weighed out 
for all there is in it, and falls short say 800 pounds 
to 2,000 pounds. The shipper insists on payment by 
his weight; the freight has been already paid on 
his weight, and what are you going to do about it? 

“How long can this condition of things exist? 
Are not the shippers in Iowa as honest and as well 
qualified to weigh correctly as those at the rail- 
way terminals? What is needed and will be asked 
for at the hands of the legislature this winter is 
a law compelling the railways to furnish facilities 
for correctly weighing their shipments and their 
receipts, and to give a bill of lading that means 
something, a receipt for the actual contents of a car, 
and a contract to deliver the same number of 
pounds at destination, or their terminal.” 

Very truly yours, F. D. BABCOCK, 

Secretary Grain Shippers’ Association of North- 
western Lowa. 

Ida Grove, Iowa. 


REFUSED TO ACCEPT DELIVERY. 


Suit was-filed in the Circuit Court of the city of 
St. Louis recently by John Thyson against James 
B. M. Kehlor, trading as Kehlor Bros., for damages 
in the sum of $856.28, which the plaintiff claims: to 
have sustained through the refusal of the defend. 
ant to accept 25,000 bushels of ‘No. 3 red wheat,” 
which he had agreed to buy from the plaintiff. 

This is the case which recently created considera- 
ble commotion on the Merchants’ Exchange. Mr. 
Kehlor at first claimed that the grain was not up to 
grade, but when both the grain inspectors and the 
Merchants’ Exchange Committee passed upon it and 
found it to be all right, he held that the grain was 
not delivered, within the time allowed, and that he 
refused it on that account. 

The outcome of the suit will be of importance to 
the members of the Merchants’ Exchange, as_ it 
will, in a measure, decide whether the Exchange 
can compel a member to live up to his obligations. 


On Sunday, Ney. 17,all over Western Kansas farm- 
ers were busy sowing wheat, and in many fields 
women were out working with the men, all taking 
advantage of the rains that had come so propt- 
tiously. 
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Queries and Repfies. 


[Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this column.] 


No. 14. Address of Fire Sprinkler Manufacturers. 


I would like to learn the address of the manu- 
facturers of the Grinnell Fire Extinguisher.—R. F. 
TILLSON, Tillsonburg, Ont. [Ans.—The General 
Tire Extinguisher Co., Pullman Building, Chicago, 
Ill, manufactures the Grinnell Hxtinguisher.] 

No. 15. Meaning of “C. N. D." 

In the November issue of the American ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TrapDE “Reader” asks for the 
meaning of “C. N. D.” reports. Our understand- 
ing is that the letters stand for “Commercial News 
Department,’ and that these reports are issued 
under the management of the Golden Stock Co., 
a concern working in connection with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.—SUFFERN, HUNT & CO., 
~ Deeatur, Il. 


No, 16. Notice of Decision Wanted. 


Some time ago, perhaps one to three years ago, 
there was published in the AMrrIcAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gratin TRADE an instance of railroad discrimination 
in a town in the Northwest. The facts of the case, 
as I now remember them, were as follows: There 
were two grain elevators in the town, each buying 
wheat from farmers and shipping it to market. A 
third party wished to build an elevator, and asked 
the railway company to give him a siding and the 
same privileges the others enjoyed. The railroad 
com:pany refused to do this. The new elevator was 
built, however, and the owner hauled all his grain 
by wagon to the freight station, bringing sult 
against the railroad for discriminating. The rail- 
road was compelled to give the siding asked for 
together with all privileges enjoyed by the others, 
and it was compelled to pay all expenses of haul- 
ing the grain, from the time the elevator man had 
started business until the siding was constructed. 
Can someone tell us the number and volume of the 
journal containing this article? Apparently there 
is some trouble in store for us with the railroad, 
and if we had an account of that case we think we 
eould get on the track of some valuable information. 
We have been handling out some of our numbers of 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE and un. 
fortunately do not have the one having the article. 
--KEYSTONE. 


AMERICAN CORN THE BEST. 


An analysis of corn from the Black Sea and the 
Danube was recently made in the chemical division 
of the Department of Agriculture with a view to 
determining its comparative value as a_ feeding 
stuff with that grown in this country. Of late years 
these countries have been shipping corn in large 
quantities to Germany and Great Britain and other 
countries of Northern Hurope, the imports into Ger 
many from Roumania alone having last year ex- 
ceeded those of the United Staets. 

The advantages enjoyed by these countries of 
Southern Europe in competition for this trade, ow- 
ing to their geographical location and the ayoidance 
of a long sea voyage, are belieyed in this country to 
be offset by the superior quality of the American 
product, and this impression is strikingly confirmed 
by the recent analysis. The samples were found to 
correspond in composition to poor corn grown In 
the United States, being from 18 to 17 per cent. 
lower in protein, and fully 38 per cent. lower in fat 
than the average of over 200 samples of American 
grown corn, While an average for corm the world 
over shows but 9.45 of protein, and this average 1s 
higher than samples from the Black Sea and the 
Danube, the American average is 10.5, 

The samples of dent and flint exceeded this, many, 
indeed, exceeding 11 per cent. So with fat, the gen- 
eral average being 4.29. The ayerage for corn grown 
in Southeastern Europe is 4.18, while the average 
for American is 5.4, and many samples of the lat- 
ter showed 544 to 6 per cent. The American average 


as given, however, includes numerous samples of 
inferior corn, and cannot be said to fairly represent 
the average of corn exported. 

It is pointed out by the department that while 
these facis speak eloquently of the higher quality 
of the American product, they also testify with 
equal force to the importance of maintaining the 
high standard of the feeding quality of American 
corn in foreign markets, as that is unquestionably 
the characteristic upon which main reliance must 
be placed to enable the American growers to com- 
pete successfully with the cheap labor of Southérn 
Burope. The shipment of inferior grades of corn 
under the circumstances would be to deal a deatn 
blow to American corn exports even to those coun- 
tries whose corn is used only as food for stock. 


A NEW GRAIN DRYER. 


A new grain drier has recently been invented by 
W. A. Gibbs of Chingford, Essex, England, by 
which grain is said to be dried in rotary cylinders 
of eight or ten feet in diameter provided internally 
with tines or blades or shelves, or both. Hot air 
may be admitted at the feed end at which place 
the diameter of the cylinder is reduced so that a 
smaller spur driving wheel than usual may be 
used, ete. The cylinder may be fitted inside with 


A NEW GRAIN DRYER. 


fixed bafiie-plates and with an air duct of any suita- 
ble section, haying exit apertures for the air pro- 
tected by louvres. This air duct may contain a con. 
yeyor whereby the seeds or grain may be carried 
from the delivery to the feed end of the cylinder and 
passed again through the latter as many times as 
may be required. The seeds, ete., may be fed to the 
drying cylinder from a preliminary drying appa- 
ratus consisting of two perforated casings h, j 
one within the other and fitted with baffle-plates 
i, it. The inner casing is closed at the top and has 
hot air forced into it, while the outer one is fitted 
with a hopper, the material passing downward over 
the baffie-plates. This apparatus may also be used 
independently. The furnace for supplying heated 
air, ete., to the drying apparatus consists of a pair 
of fire chambers communicating with a central 
chamber above which, and separated from it by a 
perforated partition, is a jacketed air chamber con- 
nected with a fan, ete., which distributes the air 
and gases to the drying apparatus. The central 
chamber may contain firebricks, chalk, ete., to 
facilitate the consumption of the smoke and for ar- 
resting sulphur fumes. 


Mrs. Margaret O’Brien recently brought suit for 


| $2,000 damages against the Midland Elevator Co. 


of Kansas City, Mo., for the killing of her 11-year- 
old daughter on the elevator company’s side track, 
The girl was silting on the side track to the elevator, 
and although it was little used, it happened that a 
train of cars was switched on it just at that time, 
killing her instantly. The case was brought to trial, 
but was compromised for $800. 


————————————$— a 


Sob AE: 


The man with a scoop isn’t in it with the man 
with a crib this season. 

Illinois should have a law providing for public 
Wweighmen at grain centers. 


Insist upon the acceptance of your own weights or 
those of the official public weighmaster at all ter- 
minal markets. 

Farmers who have winter wheat on hand may 
haye to wait until spring before millers consent to 
pay their prices. 

According to a test of the Kansas Experiment 
Station a bushel of corn fed to hogs made about 
12% pounds’ gain. 

The News of Galveston, Texas, advises farmers 
of that state to put in a much larger acreage than 
usual to wheat this year, prognosticating good 
prices, 

The grand jury at Lincoln, Ill., recently indicted 
Wi. Lindell, representative of the Equitable Prod- 
uce and Commission Co. of Chicago, for keeping a 
bucket shop. 


The Minnesota State Inspection Department paid 
into the state treasury $39,500 in fees for October, 
the largest amount the department ever collected 
in one month. 


In a test case at Washington, Judge Cox, of the 
Criminal Court, recently decided that the bucket 
shop brokerage business in the District of Columbia 
constituted a violation of the law. 

This year’s grain business at Peoria, Ill, has been 
the largest ever known. The receipts for the eleven 
months ending November 380 were 34,142,415 bush- 
els, against a previous high record of about 33,000,- 
000 bushels. 

The Iowa corn movement is not turning out as 
it was expected. Farmers say that the prevailing 
price would not pay them for husking and mar- 
keting the corn, and in some sections it is being 
burned for fuel. 


It is reported that the committee which some time 
ago undertovk to investigate the heavy port charges 
at New York has recommended that there be no 
change made. The committee might explain the 
justice of changes that bear heayily on the grain 
trade, 

It is reported that the bean crop of Southern 
Washington has been a very large one this year, 
but that on account of high freight rates farmers 
are storing it. In six warehouses in Venture 
County it is estimated there are 450,000 sacks of 
beans. 

The Fargo Argus has taken a notion that Fargo 
should be a terminal wheat market with state ter- 
minal elevators. It says that such a thing may ap- 
pear ridiculous to Duluth, but Chicago, it says, once 
talked the same way about Duluth, and the Minne- 
apolis people to-day count Duluth as a second-class 
market. 

In a recent report of an experiment station it is 
stated that it has been found unadvyisable to feed 
cattle crushed wheat. It is claimed that it is very 
easy to overfeed them, and cause them to take a 
dislike to it. Experiments show that bran-and 
shorts is a better feed for cattle than whole wheat 
ground, 

We have received a copy of the Transactions of 
the Department of Agriculture of the State of 
Illinois, edited by W. C. Garrard and supplemented 
with the eighteenth report of the State. Mntomolo- 
gist on the Noxious and Beneficial Insects of the 
State of Illinois, by S. A. Forbes. The latter is a 
valuable work profusely illustrated with well 
executed plates. 

The crop of popcorn this year was a large one and 
of very good quality. Last year but little was 
raised. This was due to the fact that during the 
year the World’s Columbian Exposition was held 
there was a big overproduction, owing to the ex- 
pectation of an unusually heavy demand at the 
fair. This did not materialize, and the result was 
that the following winter popcorn sold in Chicago 
at 90 cents per 100 pounds. 
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THE GRAIN RECEIVERS’ AND 
SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO. 


The annual meeting of the Grain Receivers’ and 
Shippers’ Association of Chicago was held at the 
Board of Trade, Chicago, on the afternoon of De- 
ceimber 11. John Hill Jr., who has served as the 
Association’s president for the past year, was re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 8S. H. Greeley was 
elected vice-president; W. N. Eckhardt, secretary, 
and Wm. Nash, treasurer. 

Armour & Go. tendered their resignation as mem- 
bers of the Association, and the resignation was 
accepted unanimously. 

The Committee on Weighing was granted farther 
time, and the Committee on Transportation made 
its annual report, which was approved. 

The Association discussed the action of the rail- 
roads in taking shipments of grain on through rates 
at junction points about Chicago at one cent less 
than the charge at Chicago. The following com- 
mittee was appointed by the president to investi- 
gate this matter: S. H. Greeley, A. R. Sawer, and 
J. S. Carpenter. 

The reduction of the grain samplers’ fees was 
brought before the Association, and it will endeavor 
to have the fees for sampling cars of grain reduced 
from the present prices. On some roads as high as 
20 cents per car is being charged. A committee will 
be appointed by the president which will endeavor 
to secure more satisfactory rates. 

A communication was received suggesting that in- 
asmuch as the goyernor of Illinois was reported to 
be about to call a special session of the legislature, 
he be petitioned to include as one of the objects of 
the call the enactment of a law providing for a 
state weighman. The matter was referred to a 
special committee. 

The president appointed the following committees 
for 1895-1896: Committee on Transportation, S. H. 
Greeley, chairman; W. N. Eckhardt, J. 8. Carpenter, 
R. P. Fish, Arthur R. Sawer. 

Committee on Inspection, E. B. Baldwin, chair- 
man; Frank A. Maurer, W. H. Chadwick, C. H. 
Requa, A. B. Lord. 

Committee on Weighing, Hd 8S. Jones, chairman; 
A. L. Somers, lL. Everingham, C. L. Dougherty, 
C. B. Phillips. 

Committee on Warehouses, I. P. Rumsey, chair- 
man, P. H. Eschenburg, J. J. Hill, F. J. Schuyler, 
Jas. Hayde. 

Committee on Membership, R. E. Pratt, chair- 
man; D. H. Harris, F. H. Winans. 


GRAIN MEASURES IN ENGLAND 


The simplicity of the decimal system, represented 
in the cental, as applicable to weights, as a basis for 
transactions in produce, would seem to commend 
itself to everyone. In England there is a great di- 
versity of weights and measures, and much agitation 
has been had in recent years with a view of reaching 
a uniform system. Mr. R. Jasper More, M. P., has 
been conspicuous in such efforts, but he champions 
the hundredweight, 112 pounds, instead of the cental 
system—probably not so much because he prefers 
the hundredweight, on merit, but because he recog- 
nizes that it is more likely to secure adoption than 
the cental system, and that such a measure would be 
a great step forward in a reform: of practices now in 
existence. 

Mr. Moore in a recent memorandum concerning pro- 
posals for a bill to promote the uniform sale of grain 
by weight furnishes the following, which we copy 
from the London Mark Lane Express: 

Two-thirds of the food of the country are imported 
by the hundredweight, which was the weight used 
in estimating corn duties. The hundredweight is 
used by all railway companies. It was made the 
statutable weight for Ireland by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and Irish agricultural statistics are made out 
in hundredweights. A committee of the House hay- 
ing heard evidence from the chief centers of the grain 
trade reported in favor of the sale of British and 
Ivish grain by weight and that weight being the 


hundredweight, which weight the farmers have, and 
would object to buying any other weights. A subse- 
quent committee last year reported in favor of legal- 
izing the metric system. This may be added for the 
convenience of foreign trades in general commodities, 
Tf the terms bushel and quarter are retained they 
should cease to denote capacity, and should represent, 
as in Mr. Chamberlain's bill affecting corn averages, 
GO pounds for wheat, 50 pounds for barley, which 
would give a weight desired in the eastern counties, 
but the weight of a bushel of oats fixed at 39 pounds 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s bill should be raised to 40 
pounds in deference to Scotch opinion where oats are 
inost largely grown. The sale of grain by weight 
should be enforced by no contract for grain, beans 
and peas not sold by a pound or the multiple of a 
pound being enforceable by law. The cental is 
very slightly used, except in foreign transactions, to 
which the bill does not apply, but extends to peas 
and beans grown in Great Britain and Ireland. 


A PUBLIC WAREHOUSE LAW FOR 
IOWA. 


Gen. E. F. Test of Council Bluffs, lowa, who evi- 
dently has seen the outside of the public warehouse 
laws of two states, thinks the adoption of such a 
law by lowa would be a good thing for the state. It 
is quite clear that the General has spent at least 
twenty minutes investigating this subject and found 
that with a good warehouse law the state would 
need the services of a man just about his size. 

If any sane man can give a yalid reason for the 
great state of lowa enacting a warehouse law when 
it has no public elevators, he is weleome to the use 
of these columns to make it known. The state might 
as well enact laws for the regulation of its whaling 
vessels. The enactment of a law providing for the 
inspection of the cracks in the atmosphere would 
serye the same purpose—provide a sinecure for 
some politician who is too strong to work. 

The General writes that “the necessity of a public 
warehouse law at present is a pressing one. The 
prices of grain and merchandise are low, and the 
lack of storage facilities is unfortunate. Every state 
should have an abundance of warehouse room for 
the storage of its crops and manufactures. As long 
as it has not, its farmers and business men are at 
the mercy of Hastern speculators who take this ad- 
vantage to buy on a glutted market and hold the 
property until prices rise later in the season.” 

The General may have a vague idea of how a 
warehouse law would lift up prices, but he does not 
even attempt to explain the operation. Cost of trans- 
portation to the consumer is the principal reason for 
different prices ruling in the different states. To 
show the grain dealers that the General, who is tiry- 
ing to saddle a needless expense upon the trade, 
knows what he is talking about, we quote farther: 

“Towa is experiencing the sensation of a glutted 
market, and if the farmers are forced to sell their 
corn in the fall and winter months, the sacrifice will 
be very great, both to them and to every mercan- 
tile, industrial and transportation interest in the 
state. 

“The bankers and business men of Des Moines, 
Burlington, Council Bluffs and other cities of the 
state should devise some means to enable the 
farmers, the millers and other manufacturers to 
hold their products until a more fayorable turn in 
the markets. This usually occurs in the summer 
months, and always after the farmer has parted 
with his crops at low prices ruling in the mid- 
winter season. 

“Other states have provided a remedy for this by 
a public warehouse law. Four years ago the Hon. 
W. H. Ware of Council Bluffs introduced such a 
law in the House. It was not permitted to come to 
a vote, and triflimg matters were given the prefer- 
ence. 

“In the meanwhile the farmers and business men 
of Iowa have been losers to the extent of millions, 
annually, because of the lack of a public warehouse 
law. 

“By some obliquity of reason the Populist goy- 
ernor of Nebraska, who absorbs the functions of 


the chief executive and the Supreme Court, fails to 
execute the law in that state. His neglect is wither- 
ing to the prosperity of the farmers and business 
men of Nebraska. It will be to the benefit of Iowa 
to have him continue negligent of the interests of 
the people who elected him. 

“With a public warehouse law in operation in 
Iowa, it will make Iowa cities the great storage 
centers of the West, covering the trans-Mississippi 
and trans-Missouri region, if our business men will 
see that the law is enacted and properly and yigor- 
ously enforced in this state as soon as it receives 
the signature of Governor Drake.” 


Poinls and Figures. 


Jewell County, Kansas, raised 3,000,000 bushels 
of corn and called it a crop failure. 


The estate of the late Edward Annan, the New 
York elevator man, was valued at $135,000. 


_It has been a good year for broom corn in western 
Kansas, and buyers are paying good prices. 

The flaxseed crop is large this season, and the 
mieyement from the Northwest is unusually large. 


The expenses of the Minneapolis State Grain De- 
partment in November were $14,871.76, there being 
163 employes. 

A new trial has been granted to the Cargill Ele- 
vator Co. in its suit against D. M. Osborne & Co. 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

“The Board of Trade and Stock Exchange” Is 
the bait a Chicago bucket shop holds out to suckers 
--and which the suckers swallow. 

L. H. Swan, grain dealer of Wadena, Ind., writes 
us under date of December 12: “Grain is, moving 
lively; 30,000 bushels shelled corn received since 
December 4.” 

Richard Haynes, Great Northern agent at Kind- 
red, N. D., disappeared recently along with numer- 
ous $1,000 packages which had been sent from 
Minneapolis to wheat buyers. 

A promise by one party to do a given act, nothing 
having been done or paid in consideration therefor, 
cannot be enforced unless the opposite party either 
expressly or by necessary implication promises to do 
something in return. 

The IXansas City police are getting after bucket 
shop keepers. Recently W. 8S. Bibb, John D. 
Cooper and C. E. Hayden were arrested charged 
with violating the gambling laws. ‘They each en- 
tered a plea of not guilty. 

The Missouri railroad commissioners gave a hear- 
ing December 5 to the case of Harron, grain mer- 
chant of Kansas City, versus St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs R. R. Co. for refusing to deliver a car of 
grain to the Chicago & Great Western Ry. Co. at 
St. Joseph, Mo. ve 

John Ulrich, Kansas City, Mo., has brought suit 
for damages in the sum of $10,000, versus W. and 
Gliver Denton, owners of the Kansas Central Ele- 
vator. One day last August Ulrich, who was em- 
ployed at the elevator, was caught in the machinery 
and his foot was torn off. é 

In Japan they have an economical fuel, which 
is said to be an excellent one. The dust of char- 
coal is gathered up and mixed with chaff of wheat, 
barley and other grains, and with chopped straw. 
It is then moistened into paste and rolled into balls 
about as big as a billiard ball. 


A Kansas man recently visiting Chicago says that 
that state has a greatdeal of wheat on hand which 1s 
too poor to grind into flour and too high-priced to 
feed to live stock. Any quantity of it can be had 
around 30 cents per bushel. Corn and oats are 
so low that feeders do not want the wheat. 

The Glenboro (Man.) Gazette tells how one eleva 
tor man of that town got ahead of the rest of the 
fraternity in the matter of cars. Cars were scarce, 
and one night ten were left to be distributed among 
the buyers. The elevator man got up in the night 
and had all the ears loaded before the other wheat 
men arrived on the scene in the morning. 
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THE CHICAGO AND NORTHWEST 
GRANARIES Co., LTD. 


At the sixth ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders in the Chicago and Northwest Granaries 
Company. Limited (this is the company which 
bought the business and property of G. W. Van Du- 
sen & Co.), held in London recently, the chairman, in 
commenting upon the report of the year’s operations, 
which has already been printed, said that the poor 
showing made was due to causes entirely outside the 
eontrol of the directors or of the managers. There 
were exceptional and unavoidable circumstances, 
he said, which had to be taken into consideration, 
among which were the short wheat crop, the low 
carrying charges, and a reduction in the number 
of country houses and elevators controlled by the 
company. 

The chairman explained that whereas the com- 
pany, when it started five years ago, had only 75 
country houses, with a capacity of 1,853,000 bushels, 
and one terminal elevator in Minneapolis with a 
capacity of about 1,800,000 bushels, or a total ca- 
pacity of 3,600,000 bushels, it now has for the 
future 209 country houses, with a capacity of 4,500,- 
000 bushels, and four terminal elevators, including 
its own, which has been enlarged by 500,000 busn- 
els by recent alterations, including two elevators 
“A. with a capacity of something under 2,000,000 
bushels, and including the new terminal elevator 
which belongs to the new line of houses. The total 
eapacity of the whole system is, therefore, 9,500,000 
bushels, as compared, five years ago, with a system 
which had only a capacity of something like 3,600,000 
bushels. For this reason, he argued, there was good 
ground for expecting better results in the future, 
because in leasing these new houses’ the disad- 
vantage under which the company had labored dur- 


ing the last year had been largely remedied. The | 


financing of the system, however, did not permit 
of the payment of any dividend this year. 


CORN OIL. 


During the present year the outward movement of 
corn oil has materially increased, the shipments, all 
of which were from the port of New York, aggre- 
gating about fifteen hundred barrels. This is a fea- 
ture that has hitherto escaped general observation, 
and, taken in conjunction with the domestic con- 
sumption, which there is every reason to believe 
has likewise made considerable progress, probably 
indieates that this oil is at last finding an appro- 
priate and practical outlet as an article of commer- 
cial value. As a product that promised important 
results, corn oil first came into prominent notice 
about 10 years ago, when, under encouraging 
auspices, its manufacture was undertaken on a 
rather extensive scale in several localities in the 
West. It had long been known that the germ of the 
grain contained a certain proportion of a fixed oil, 
and in producing grits, spirits, starch or glucose, this 
was an objectionable element which it was always 
desirable to eliminate. The remoyal of this portion 
of the grain, preparatory to making the articles 
mentioned, naturally caused an immense accumula- 
tion of these germs, for which there was no demand, 
except as feed for cattle. But for that purpose the 
material was entirely too rich to fully meet the re- 
“quirements of a stock food, and it was deemed ad- 
visable to separate the oil from the germ and utilize 
that product as well as the resulting cake. The 
latter was found to be an efficient feed-stuff, and we 
understand that it is being used for that purpose in 
some sections of the country. At first the oil was 
obtained by two methods—expression and the use 
of solvents—but after a brief experience the last 
named plan was abandoned, and the corn oil now 
on the market is squeezed from the germ. The 
-manufacturers of glucose are the principal, if not 
the only, producers of corn oil, and as the demand 
for the latter has not yet reached ‘a very important 
stage, the supply has more than kept pace with the 
wants of consumers. Inquiries touching the uses 
for which corn oil is employed disclose the fact that 
those who handle the goods are somewhat reluctant 


to point out the various channels into. which it 
enters. So far as.we are advised the article 1s 
seldom used alone, but is generally utilized in con- 
nection with other oils and greases for compounding 
purposes. Probably one of the most important 
uses to which corn oil is being and will be put, is In 
the manufacture of soap, for which it is claimed to 
be peculiarly adapted. The oil saponifies very 
easily, and forms.a beautiful white soap, and though 
we are not aware that any American manufacturers 
have adopted that material in their operations, it is 
intimated that the exports this year were printi- 
pally made on orders from English and Belgian 
soapmakers. Corn oil in color is pale yellow, its 
viscosity is about the same as that of boiled linseed 
oil, and its odor is that of freshly ground corn meal. 
Beside the uses mentioned, we are assured by one 
who has given it a practical test, that for some 
culinary purposes it gives very good satisfaction,— 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


INSPECTION OF CORN FOR ITALY. 


In referring to the recent announcement concern- 
ing inspection. of corn for Italy, as promulgated by 
the Italian consul at New York, the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce says: “The members of the Prod- 
uce Exchange are particularly jealous of their in- 
spection system, and they have been inclined to 
regard the Italiam consul’s action as a blow at the 
system. This has resulted in considerable corre- 
spondence between the consul and members of 
the xchange, with the result that the former 
modified his letter to the extent that he would 
grant consular certificate to any corn provided the 
corn had been officially graded by the Produce Ex- 
change inspectors as No. 1 or No. 2. Any shipment 
grading below No. 2 he will refuse to certify, ex- 
cept after a special inspection by an. expert. Mr. 
Branchi was asked the reason for his government’s 
action and said: ‘The action is taken for purely 
sanitary reasons. The government found that corn 
was arriving in heated or rotten condition, and 
while much of it was doubtless imported for the 
purpose of distillation it frequently happens that 
this corn is sold to the poor, on account of its 
cheapness. There is a throat trouble that is prev- 
alent at times among the poorer classes, which it 
has been found is due to eating heated corn. This 
is so serious a matter that some of the wealthy 
people make donations for the purpose of provid- 
ing apparati to dry the corn, before it is consumed.’ ” 


EXPORT VALUE OF WHEAT. 


The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion furnishes a statement showing price of No. 1 
Hard Wheat at Duluth Noy. 15, 1895, as compared 
with actual sale of 8,000 bushels of No. 1 Hard Du- 
luth wheat made in Liverpool, November 15, for 


London delivery, ‘ce. i. f.” (cost, freight and insur- 
ance or delivered at the dock): 

Cents. 
Price of No. 1 Hard Wheat at Duluth....... 55.25 
Elevator and inspection charges, Duluth. ... 00.85 


Lake freight and insurance Duluth to Buffalo 06. 
Buffalo elevator charges and commission.. 01. 
Canal freight and insurance, Buffalo to New 


MOVE Bee Tee en Lee Bag Wie DOT Cale 02.00 

New York elevator charges, viz., towing, de- 
murrage, weighing, transferring and trim- 
ADELE eee fo seis ee SEAR Be ben's o LCS 8 oye 01.50 

Ocean freight and insurance, New York to 
HG OTICOIM tela. cc aiek ew oe ols dos! oe ic)e wb alee 07.25 

Loss in weight, Duluth to London.......... 00.50 
Cost delivered in London ec. i. f.......... 74.35 
Noy. 15, 1895— 

Sold in Liverpool, for London delivery, 1,000 
quarters (8,000 bushels) No. 1 Hard Duluth 
wheat, at 25s. per quarter of 480 pounds, 
Oi COIes, OL. DUBE. wie s.- ste sled saly winmictelece 75.00 

RE AES OR CING Ciel a cake ycittiersiolcislivelie.s uclars, 0-6 00,0) 8%, 6/8652 00.65 


Above statement shows that on that day Duluth 
market was about two-thirds cent lower than at 
London. 

In the case of the People versus John G, Lyons 
at Bloomington, Ill, the defendant pleaded guilty 
to keeping a bucket shop and was fined $200. 


PORTLAND SHIPPERS GETTING 
THE GRAIN. 


Among wheat shippers on the Puget Sound the 
belief is almost unanimous that this city and Ta- 
coma are not getting their share of the grain shipped 
from the fields of Eastern Washington, and the 
statement has been made that hot more than one- 
fourth of the amount shipped to these points last 
year is coming to the Sound this season. Accord- 
ing to the dealers, there is but one reason for this 
great reduction, and that is the open and bare- 
faced discrimination of the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company in fayor of Portland shippers. 
It is claimed that it can be proven that the receiver 
of this company, who is an appointee of the United 
States court, is paying rebates on wheat shipped to 
Portland, and, as a result, the warehouses of the 
O. R. & N. Co. in the Palouse are piled to the roof 
with wheat, platforms hundreds of feet long are 
covered thirty sacks high with grain sacks, and 
freight cars are used for storage purposes, while on 
the Northern Pacific the warehouses have room to 
spare.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


PLUGGED WHEAT SHIPMENTS. 


The State Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
has issued a list of plugged or set up cars received 
here during the month of Novmber, and the size of 
the list is amazing—180 cars on the Great Northern 
and 35 ears on the Northern Pacific. Mir. Clausen, 
in a personal letter, says that most of this wheat 
would haye been entitled to a No. 1 Northern grade, 
whereas the highest it got was No. 2 Northern, and 
from this down to rejected. Why should a shipper 
intentionally set up a car, as it is almost impossible 
to do it and escape detection, and the few cars that 
do get through without being discovered is owing 
wholly to gross carelessness of the importers. It 
is true that cars are sometimes given the appear- 
ance of having been set up by having another kind 
of wheat put in to fill up, and too much care cannot 
be taken in loading cars. But the great majority 
of the have been intentionally plugged by 
putting in low grade wheat, either at the bottom, 
sides or middle of car, and what has been the 
cause of an immense loss to the shipper—Duluth 
Commercial. 


cars 


SCREENINGS. 


The Ear of Corn—‘When I get down to 15 cents a 
bushel I’m worth something for fuel, and you ain’t.” 
The Potato—‘No, I’m only good for food. They 
burn you in one part of the stove in order to bake 
me in the other.” 


Man of Family: ‘“My dear, a rice trust has been 
formed, and there is no telling how soon rice may 


goup. Better lay in enough to last a year at least.” 
Average American Housewife: “Very well, T’ll 


send out and buy two or three pounds.” 


“Which do you think is the safest side of the stock 
market?’ said Spatts to Bloobumper, “the long side 
of it or the short side?’ “There is a third side, which 
I consider much safer than either you have named,” 
replied Bloobumper. “What side is that?” ‘The 
outside.” 


“Has the displacement of the horse by the bicycle 
affected the sale of oats to any extent?’ asked the 
curious person. 

“Not much,” said Mr. Haicede. “The bicycle fel- 
lers gits such appetites now that even boardin’ 
house oatmeal goes all right.” 


, 


“Charley,” said young Mrs. Tocker, “what has be- 
come of the $100 I saved out of my housekeeping 
money.” 

“T—er—I haven't it.” 

“You said you were going to invest it.” 

“T did. And the investment turned out badly.” 

“Oh, well,” said the little woman, philosophically, 
“it wasn’t such a large sum.” 

“No. It was only a drop in the bucket shop; that’s 
all.’—Washington Star. 
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A. Hauch is erecting a brewery at Alamosa, Colo. 

Michael Kreiss has erected a brewery at Redwood 
City, Cal. 

The Becker Brewing Co. has been incorporated at 
Reno, Nev. 

Oscar Anderson has completed a new brewery at 
Bristol, Conn. 

Birk Bros. will erect a brewery at Chicago at a 
cost of $12,000. 

Thos. Finegan of Haverstraw, N. Y., has erected 
a new brewery. 

The Franklin Brewing Co. has erected a brewery 
at Boston, Mass. 

The Quilna Brewery has succeeded Fruch & Wil- 
helmy, Lima, Ohio. 5 

Haselmann '‘& Spinner’s brewery at Kingston, 
N. ¥., is completed. 

The Cumberland (Md.) Brewing Company intends 
to erect a brew house. 

The Home Brewing Co. of Peoria, Ill., has com- 
pleted its new brewery. 

Jeo. Zeisler & Sons will erect an addition to their 
brewery at La Crosse, Wis. 

Receivers have been appointed for Schaller Bros., 
brewers of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ww. A. Birk, receiver, has succeeded to the Wheel- 
ing Brewing Co., Wheeling, Ill. 

Knudsen & Nessen’s new brewery at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been completed. 

L. F. Schmidt of Deer Lodge, Mont., 
brewing plant at Olympia, Wash. 

The Columbia Brewing Co. of Shenandoah, Pa., 
will erect an addition to its brewery. 


is to build a 


The Iron Range Brewery is the new name of the 
Tron Range Brewing Co., Tower, Minn. 

Philip Klein & Son of Philadelphia, Pa., intend 
to erect a brewery and other buildings. 


Leo. Wagemann has succeeded to Neumaier & 
Wagemann, brewers, of St. Paul, Minn. 

The Mathie Brewing Co. of Wausau, Wis., will 
build an addition to the plant to cost $8,000. 

The Antigo Brewing Co. of Antigo, Wis., bas been 
incorporated with .a capital stock of $20,000, 

John Iergg’s Brewery of Newark, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Baruth & Kroenke, brewers of San Francisco, 
Cal., have dissolved, H. C. Kroenke succeeding. 

Geo. W. Flach’s Brewing Co. of Nanticoke, Pa., 
has erected a modern brewing plant at that place. 

The Champion City Brewing Co. is being organ- 
ized at Springfield, Ohio, and will erect a brewery. 

Essmueller & Barry are building two breweries in 
Montana, and one for A. Hartman at Belleville, Ill. 


R. Dunbar & Son of Buffalo haye completed their 
new grain elevator and malt house at Lyons, N. Y. 


Schwarzenbach Bros. of Germania, Pa., will soon 
begin the erection of a brewery at Hornellsyille, 
Nery. 

Peter Doelger’s brewery at New York City will 
be overhauled and alterations made at a cost of 
$1,500. 


The H. J. O’Neill Grain Co. of Winona, Minn., 
shipped from Duluth, November 26, 160,000 bushels 
of barley on the steamer Victory. It was the largest 
grain cargo ever shipped from that port, but in 


weight it falls short of the former record of 142,000 
bushels of wheat. 

The San Diego Brewing Co. of San Diego, Cal., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$60,000. 

Harry Bowler will erect a plant at Amsterdam, 
N. Y., to replace his brewery which was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

The Electric City Malting and Brewing Co. of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $125,000. 

The Goebel Brewing Co. of Detroit, Mich., will 
shortly begin the erection of an addition to its brew- 
ery to cost $60,000. 


The Capital Brewing Co. of Jefferson City, Mo., 
intends to erect a brew house and other buildings 
at a cost of $25,000. 

Win. Fricker is now operating Kohlmann & 
Fricker’s brewery at Arcadia, Wis., the latter com- 
pany haying dissolved. 

A new brewery is being erected at Springfield, 
Mass., in place of the old Ritter brewery, which 
was recently torn down. 


A brewing company has been organized at Fall 
River, Mass., with a capital stock of $250,000. A 
brewing plant will be erected. 

W. R. Twogood has purchased Chris. Aberle’s 
brewery at Alexandria, Minn., and will operate the 
plant after improvements are made. 

The Pabst Brewing Co. of Milwaukee has made 
arrangements to use the Sanderson elevator, which 
has a capacity of 235,000 bushels, for stoting grain 
this winter. 

The Mohawk Milling and Malting Co. has been in- 
corporated at Herkimer, N. Y., with a capital stock 
of $16,000. The directors include A. D. Morgan, 
Ir, W. Steele, C. C. Steele and Charles Young. 

The Banner Brewery at Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
destroyed by fire November 17, entailing a loss 
of $250,000. It was insured. The plant had been 
in the hands of a receiver for the past three years. 


Barley is said to ripen to perfection on the sides 
of the Himalaya Mountains up to 12,000 feet above 
sea level. There is no other place in the world 
where it matures at a greater height than 9,000 
feet. 

It is reported that the Chamberlain flour mills 
and malt house at Seneca Falls have been leased 
to a Western syndicate, and the buildings are now 
being overhauled and put in repair. New ma- 
chinery is to be placed in position. 

The Wlectric City Brewery and Malting Co. will 
build in Buffalo, N. Y., a 25,000-barrel brewery on 
the site of the old Franklin & Slater malt house. 
The A. Maritzen Co., Chicago, will make the plans 
and specifications for a modern fireproof plant. 


The A. Maritzen Company has been awarded the 
contract by the Duluth Malting & Brewing Co. for 
a new brewery plant at Duluth, Minn. The brew 
house will be 47x50 feet and 5 stories in height. 
The stock house will be 47x50 feet, boiler house 
37x39 feet, wash house 380x385 feet, and racking 
house 16x85 feet. 


E. P. Mueller of Chicago has purchased the Mid- 
land Maizia Milling Co.’s mill at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and is using the mill for drying brewers’ grains by 
steam. The grain enters the mill in its wet state, 
and 4 dryers are employed in drying the grains for 
shipment. The dryers have a capacity for drying 


128 tons of wet grains every 24 hours, and were 


manufactured by Pauling & Harnischfeger of Mil- | 


waukee. Mr. Mueller expects soon to place some 
feed grinding machinery in the mill. 

It is reported that Robert Steel, a farmer of 
Polk County, Oregon, this year grew the phenome- 
nal crop of 4,000 bushels of barley on 30° acres of 
ground—mere than 133 bushels to the acre. After 
the grain was cut the shocks so nearly covered the 
entire ground that the wagons used in hauling it 
could not pass between them. The market value of 
the crop was about $1,600. 


Meeske & Hoch of Negaunee and Marquette, 
Mich., intend to erect a large plant at Duluth, Minn., 
to be operated as the Duluth Brewing and Malting 
Co., abandoning their plant at Negaunee. The A. 
Maritzen Co. has made plans for the plant at Du- 
luth, which will consist of a 250,000-barrel brewery 
complete, with malt house of 250,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity, and 150,000-bushel elevator. 


It is reported that of the several lots of Manitoba 
barley received at Montreal most of them haye been 
fit for feed only, being badly frozen, and, of course, 
wholly unfit for malting. An occasional car may be 
found that can be used for malting. Advices froin 
Winnipeg state that although a considerable portion 
of the barley crop was frozen, there will be quite a 
lot of good sound grain fit for malting. 


A NEW MALT KILN. 

The British Patent Office has recently issued let- 
ters patent to A. Kinder of London covering the 
malt kiln illustrated herewith. The invention re- 
lates to improvements in malt kilns of that class 
or type wherein two or more floors are employed. 
Hitherto the floors of multi-floored malt kilns have 
all been of equal superficial area, consequently 
when the partially dried malt was transferred from 
one floor to another, the thickness of the layer was 
diminished owing to the reduction in bulk of the 
mnalt, the result being that heat was unnecessarily 
wasted. Now according to this invention, in lieu 
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of employing kiln floors of equal superficial area, 
each floor is constructed of greater area than the 
floor immediately beneath, the superficial areas of 
the several floors being so- proportioned that, when 
at the proper period the malt is transferred from 
any one floor to that next beneath, the thickness of 
the layer shall, by reason of the contracted space 
that it occupies, remain constant or nearly so, not- 
withstanding the reduction in bulk that has taken 
place. A, Al, A2 are three kiln floors, each floor 
being of greater superficial area than the floor im- 
mediately beneath. B, B represent the inclosing 
walls of the malt chambers, and C, © are the outer 
walls of the kiln. D is a fire shaft which terminates 
in the spark chamber H, from which radiate dis- 
tributing flues F. G is the furnace, and H is the 
ashpit, both of which are provided with close- 
fitting doors. Surreunding the fire shaft D is an 
air passage I, from which partially heated air is 
led by the flues F1 into the triangular flues K in 
the corners of the malt chambers, the flues K ter- 
minating just beneath the wall plate of the cone. 
Each of these flues IK would be provided with 
suitable dampers to enable them to distribute cooler 
air from the basement, or to change the air from 
floor to floor, or to force a heavy current of warm 
air through the green malt for extracting moisture 
therefrom and sweetening the malt. L is a fan, the 
outlet of which has two yalves, one valye, when 
the ashpit and firedoors are closed, supplying 
through a flue sufficient air to the ashpit to keep 
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the fire heat constant. while by the other valve air 
is passed behind the fire shaft through another 
flue and supplied to the drying floors as required, 


or may or may not be passed direct through the green 


malt on the topmost floor. A malt kiln constructed 
according te this invention possesses much greater 
storage capacity than kilns of the ordinary kind 
with floors of equal superficial area. 


ELEVATOR PRIVILEGES IN MANI- 
TOBA. 


For years back more or less dissatisfaction has 
been expressed by a section of the people with the 
privileges allowed in shipping grain through ele- 
vators. The rule of the railways is, that at points 
where an elevator coming up to a specified stand- 
ard has been established, the railways will not 
receive grain for shipment from flat warehouses 
or allow the loading of grain directly into.the cars 
from farmers’ wagons. This rule forces all grain 
through elevators at points where elevators have 
been established. These so-called elevator  privi- 
leges have given rise to endless agitation in Mani- 
toba. The belief seems to have gained great cur- 
reney among the farmers, that there is an elevator 
monopoly which is accountable for this rule, and 
that in some unexplained way this monopoly is 
the means of cheating them badly in the price of 
wheat. In short, that the grain trade is controlled 
by and through this alleged monopoly and that 
the farmers are being mercilessly swindled as a 
result. 

As to the existence of an eleyator monopoly in 
Manitoba, the idea is purely a myth. A large num- 
ber of the elevators are owned by three large com- 
panies, but .besides these there are a very large 
number of elevators owned by small companies or 
individuals. In fact, at almost every country matr- 
ket of any importance, there are elevators owned 
by local men, who have no connection with the 
large companies. The privileges complained of are 
extended to any and all elevators, regardless of 
ownership, so that there is no semblance of monop- 
oly in these privilegs. 

We have never seen any attempt at an explana- 
tion of this alleged swindling process. True there 
is a charge for passing the grain through the ele- 
vators, but the cost of handling without elevators 
would be vastly greater, so that the charge for hand- 
ling grain through the elevators is not a swindle or 
a disadvantage to the farmers. The farmers them- 
selves have acknowledged the advantages of the 
elevator system by forming companies and _ build- 
ing their own elevators. This would indicate 
clearly that they believe that they can handle their 
grain to better advantage through elevators than 
they could without them. 

The splendid elevator system which exists in 
Manitoba is actually of inestimable value to the 
farmers. Without this system the country would 
be helpless. The grain movement of the country 
would be paralyzed without them. If Manitoba 
were to-day without a good elvator system the 
wheat crop of the present year would be worth 
ten cents per bushel less to the grower. There 
would be no means of handling the crop. Three days’ 
brisk movement of wheat would cause a blockade 
at country points, and buying would have to cease, 
while the price of grain would be greatly depre- 
ciated. The splendid elevator system enables the 
dealers and railways to handle the crop quickly 
and cheaply, so that they can keep things moving 
eyen in times of the heaviest rush of grain deliv- 
eries. » ; 

The eleyators are obliged to have proper cleaning 
facilities, in order to obtain the privileges men- 
tioned, so that by cleaning the grain and saving 
the freight on dirt they make another saving, which 
is shared in by the grower. The eieyators are also 
obliged to store grain for the farmers, so that if 
the farmer does not wish to sell his grain he can 
store it, or ship it himself through the elevator. 
By this rule the farmer can have all the advantages 
of the elevators without taking any stock in them 
or haying any financial outlay for them. We have 
seen that at a number of points the farmers have 
put up their own money to build elevators, But 


here we see that the same rules which secure special 
privileges to elevators also compel the elevators 
to receive grain from the farmers to store or ship. 
Thus the farmers can have all the advantages of 
the elevators without building them themselves. 
True, the farmers are not allowed to ship grain 
unless through the elevators. If they were allowed 
to do so, however, the privilege would be a disad- 
vantage to them in the end by causing a general 
delay of traffic. 4 

There is certainly no monopoly caused through 
the elevator privileges, viewed in this light. One 
would suppose that the advantage is greatly to 
the benefit of the farmer, not only as regards the 
practical use he may make of the elevators by ship- 
ping his grain through them if he so wills, but 
also on account of the general advantage accruing 
through having such an “excellent system for hand- 
ling grain established in the country. In Argen- 
tine, where they have no elevators, the lack of 
such shipping facilities is considered the greatest 
drawback which the producers have to contend 
with in competing in the markets of the world. 

However, as these elevator privileges have been 
such a fruitful source of agitation, it would cer- 
tainly be worth while trying to do away with them 
in the interest of peace if nothing else, if the re- 
sult would not be too embarrassing to the railways, 
says the Winnipeg Commercial. The country now 
has an excellent elevator system established, and 
it is not necessary to guarantee special privileges 
now to secure the erection of needed elevators, 
though in the past these privileges have no doubt 
greatly assisted in building up the fine elevator 
system which the country enjoys. The grain men 
appear willing to forego the privileges. 

It would be a great disadvantage to the railway 
companies, through the delay it would cause to traf- 
fic, if the elevator privileges were remoyed, and 
loading direct into cars from wagons, or from flat 
warehouses, were to be largely indulged in. Any 
serious delay would in turn injure the grain trade, 
and this in turn would fall back upon the farmers, 
If the railway companies decide to abolish the e‘e- 
vator privileges, as it appears they may do in view 
of this tiresome agitation, they will be compelled 
to make very strict regulations to preyent delays. 
It would neyer do to have the grain trade of the 
country paralyzed during the busy season by any 
extended tendency to resort to the primitive system 
of loading grain direct into cars. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that the elevators would suffer 
materially through the removal of the restrictions 
which prevent parties from shipping grain except 
through the elevators, at points where suitable ele- 
vyators haye been built. The elevators can handle 
the grain more cheaply and to better advantage than 
the farmer could load it himself, and we believe 
very little shipping from cars would be done if the 
privilege were thrown open to-day. 


HARVESTING BROOM CORN. 


The “broom corn belt” of Central Illinois is a 
strip of territory about thirty miles wide, north and 
south, and sixty miles long, east and west. It com- 
prises the whole of Coles county and portions of 
Edgar, Douglas and Moultrie. The soil and climate 
of this small portion of the state seem to be pav- 
ticularly adapted to the growth of broom corn. It 
has been tried in others parts of the state, but no- 
where else have the farmers been successful in its 
culture. 

The four counties named produce probably one- 
half of the broom corn grown in the United States, 
Coles county producing as much as the other three 
combined. The crop of the “belt” last year was 
abcut 16,000 tons, and the estimate this year is for 
a larger amount, though on account of drouth and 
chinech bugs the quality will be inferior. Fifty 
thousand acres are required for its production, and 
$1,250,000 is a fair estimate of the gross receipts 
from this crop. 

The harvest, or “cutting season,” lasts from four 
to six weeks, owing to the difference of time in 
planting. The harvest is done with a rush, as it is 
necessary to get the crop in at a certain stage of 
ripeness, The acreage of the individual farmers 


ranges from twenty-five to 200 acres, and the work- 
ing forces correspond to the size of the crop. Fif- 
teen to twenty hands will cut, thrash and shed thirty 
to forty acres in a week. Great improvements have 
been made in broom corn machinery in the last few 
years, so that now, instead of scraping off seed by 
hand, the growth on ten or fifteen acres can be run 
through a self-feeder with steam in a single day. 

Briefly described, the harvesting of broom corn is 
as follows: When the full heads show themselves 
and just before the color begins to turn from dark 
green to red, the cutter goes into the field, and walk- 
ing backward between two rows break the tall 
stalks (usually from ten to fourteen feet high) even 
with their hips, laying the heads of each row across 
on the other, thus forming the table on which the 
heads are laid when cut. Then, with his keen-edged 
knife in his right hand, and again walking back- 
ward alongside the “table’’ he picks up the heads 
with his left hand, and with a skillful pull and sut 
of the knife at the time the 
heads from the stalks. When a handful, usually 
eight or ten heads, is gathered it is thrown on the 
table. 

These are gathered up by the haulers, one team 
and two men being required to get in the cutting of 
a gang of twenty hands. The heads are piled up 
and allowed to “sweat” oyer night. Then in the 
morning, while the dew is on, which makes cutting 
disagreeable, the whole force runs the thrasher for 
an hour or two. 


same he separates 


These improved “scrapers,” as they 
are called, will take in all the heads of brush that 
can be crowded into their rayenous jaws. 
eight men pile the heads on two long tables, as 
many more straighten them up, and one man stands 
by the belt and sees the teeth take hold, while three 
or four others carry them off to the shed, where they 
are “shelved.” 


Six or 


After a week’s drying the broom is 
taken off the “sticks” and bulked. Then, at the end 
of two weeks more, it is ready for the baler. The 
baling process is similar to that used in baling hay, 
excepting that the brush is all carefully laid in the 
press by hand, with the butts outward. A bale 
will weigh from 300 to 400 pounds. 

In the early ’60s Col. Cofer, a farmer near the 
Coles-Douglas line, planted the first broom corn in 
Illinois. His 
entire crop of twenty acres was harvested by hand, 


He received the seed from Tennessee. 


the seed being scraped off with currycombs and 
tied up in bundles for want of a baler. But the 
price he received—30 cents a pound—made up all 
that was lacking in other respects. One of the most 
remarkable things about broom corn is the variable- 
ness and fickleness of the price. In 1870, even after 
considerable quantities of it had come to be planted, 
it sold as high as $300 per ton, and then a few years 
later as low as $60. Last year $125 was readily 
paid for good brush, while the year before the price 
ranged from $45 to $65. This year’s crop is starting 
off at $60 and will probably reach $75, though the 
price will be kept down by the unusually large quan- 
tity of old brush on hand. 


AN ENLARGED VISIBLE SUPPLY. 


There is a movement looking to the enlargement 
of the visible supply. Inquiries have been sent 
out to Duluth and other leading points asking for 
their opinions, with a view to learning how it 1s 
considered. It would be for the interest of 
the trade to have as much information regarding 
stocks as it is possible to secure, as for years the 
invisible has had more effect on prices than the 
visible supply. Within a few years a number of 
important points have had stocks of 100,000 bushels 
to 500,000 bushels of grain, which were not in- 
cluded, and which are more important to-day than 
many places now included in the, regular visible. 
There is no reason why the private elevators here, 
with their 1,000,000 bushels of wheat, should not 
be included, as they are at Toledo.—Inter Ocean. 


best 


wheat, 
for seed pur- 
poses are to be lowered to the basis of usual rates 
on grain. Hitherto railroads have charged double 
the usual rates on grain shipped for seed. 


It is given out that the freight rates on 


rye, corn, oats and barley shipped 
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THE LOCAL MERCHANT AND THE 
ELEVATOR MAN. 


The long-headed wiseacres who sell muslin 
and tape in several of the towns of the North- 
west have recently arrived at the conclusion 
that the elevator men of their towns are not 
paying as much for wheat as is being paid at 
central markets, and they are doing a whole lot 
of kicking because they feel certain the farmers 
would buy more buttons and calicoes if the grain 
dealers would pay higher prices for grain. 

At some stations they have organized what 
they call a citizens’ committee, and in order 
to show their supreme selfishness and to prove 
their disregard for the rights and privileges of 
other citizens they have gone into the market 
and bid the price of wheat up to where there is 
no profit in shipping it. They may make a 
small profit on the extra amount of trade which 
is attracted to their town by the competitive 
bidding for wheat, but it is generally absorbed 
by their loss on wheat. 

They cannot be expected to make anything 
in the grain business when men of experience 
fail, but they are so conceited and have so great 
confidence in their own ability that they can to 
their own satisfaction readily point out the er- 
rors of the regular dealer and show how they 
could make an immense fortune in the same 
business, but still they cling to their own busi- 
ness in which they see even greater profits. 

The merchants of some towns soon tire of 
quarreling with the regular dealer about his 
business and experience shows others they were 
mistaken, but a few are selfish enough to keep 
up the fight until they drive the regular dealers 
out of the market. In some cases the dealers 
show fight and start a general store, which 
causes a panic among the little merchants. In 
other cases the regular dealers will buy grain 
at neighboring towns for a few days and pay 
high prices to their old customers. 

The country elevator man is not in business 
for fun; he must make a living out of the busi- 
ness, and it is folly for the merchants to attempt 


to interfere with his business. ‘They would con- 
sider it consummate nerve were the grain dealer, 
who is supposed to know nothing of the mer- 
chandise business, to call a meeting of citizens 
to protest against the outrageous prices charged 
for goods by the local merchants and to show 
wherein such extortion was driving the farmers’ 
trade to neighboring towns. However, we 
never hear of the regular grain dealer finding 
fault with the local merchants’ methods. He at- 
tends strictly to his own business. 


THE REVOCATION OF THE PUBLIC 
ELEVATOR LICENSES. 


The eight public elevator men of Chicago 
whose licenses were revoked by the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission for dealing in 
grain stored in their own houses have not yet 
succeeded in having them revived. As they 
could not appeal from the Commission’s de- 
cision to cancel their licenses they sued out a 
writ of certiorari to compel the Commission to 
bring the record of all the proceedings had be- 
fore it into court in order that the action revok- 
ing the licenses may be reviewed. The Board 
of Trade met this action with a move to quash 
the writ, and lengthy arguments were presented 
pro and con, 

The court took the case under consideration 
and there it rests. Even should the court grant 
the writ it is not likely that the public elevator 
men will be permitted to deal in grain stored in 
their own houses. It is contrary to the spirit 
of the law and to the intent of its framers. The 
trade will not tolerate many of the impositions 
which its past prosperity has prompted it to 
overlook. Self interest will not permit the mem- 
bers of the grain trade to rest easy until fair 
Reform has swept away the old-time imposi- 
tions. The public elevator men have enjoyed 
the privilege of helping themselves to the best 
of each grade so long that they have finally 
come to look upon the practice as their right. 

They have also been docking receipts heavily, 
ostensibly to provide for future shrinkage, but 
in reality for future profit. The appointment 
of public weighmen to weigh their receipts puts 
a check on this steal and has already materially 
reduced the shortages occurring in shipments 
of grain unloaded at Chicago. The old one- 
sided methods must be changed so as to give 
all members of the trade a chance to make a 
fair profit honestly. 


REWARD THE SERVICES OF THE 
WAREHOUSEMAN. 


In Manitoba the railroad companies appre- 
ciate the services of the elevator man who erects 
a warehouse with his own money to handle 
grain for shipment over their lines, and reward 
him by refusing to receive grain for shipment 
in bulk except from the elevators. The carriers 
will not permit flat houses or platforms to be 
built at stations where elevators are in exist- 
ence nor will they permit cars to be loaded di- 
rect from wagons. 

The railroad companies recognize the fact 
that the country elevator men have provided 
houses to receive grain for shipment—a thing 
which it is the duty of every rail carrier to do, 
and instead of paying them outright for this 
service they have established rules which make 
it possible for elevator men to secure some 
slight return on their investment. 

Such practice is fair and reasonable as far 
as the carrier and the elevator man are con- 
cerned, but the other shippers who are required 
to load their grain through an elevator and pay 
the elevator man for the service see in this prac- 
tice a discrimination, and they insist that the 
carrier should permit loading direct into cars 
or provide elevator facilities for receiving grain 
for shipment from anyone and without charge. 
These shippers are right, and if they will take 


the matter into the courts they can compel the 


carriers to provide elevator facilities. 

The proper way for a carrier to encourage 
the building of elevators at points along its line, 
and to stop the loading of cars direct withont 
discrimination, is to pay the elevator man one 
or two cents a bushel for all grain loaded intc 
cars from his house and require him to receive 
grain for shipment from all comers. ‘The el«- 
vator man can charge storage on all grain not 
loaded out within forty-eight hours after receipt. 
Such an arrangement would work injustice to 
no one and would give the elevator man the 
recompense for his services to which he is 
clearly entitled. 

The system now in force in Manitoba is a 
good one, but we doubt its legality. lf any 
change is made the elevator men should see to 
it that some provision is made for paying them 
for the services they render both carrier and ship- 
pers. If the elevator men were to go out of the 
business and remove their elevators the car- 
riers would be required to erect and operate 
houses for receiving and loading grain in bulk, 
so it will be much cheaper for them to pay the 
elevator men a good price for the service ren- 
dered. 


THE RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE 
CHARGE AT CINCINNATI. ~ 


The Cincinnati Receivers’ Association is still 
working valiantly to secure the adoption of the 
reciprocal demurrage charge, in which it mer- 
its the hearty support and best wishes of not 
only the grain trade but the entire- shipping 
public. The carriers in their supreme selfish- 
ness adopted only one part of the European 
plan for expediting the transportation of freight. 
They adopted it, not as a means of increasing 
the carrying capacity of their rolling stock, but 
as a money making scheme, and they make no 
effort to collect demurrage from large shippers 
or receivers. 

The small receivers and shippers have not 
been strong enough to prevent their busi- 
ness being mulcted by the traffic sharks, so 
have paid the mulct, but not without a protest. 
The grain receivers or shippers have taken no 
stand against this bleeding scheme until re- 
cently. For a time the patrons of rail carriers 
had much to hope for from the National Trans- 
portation Association, but their hopes were soon 
blasted by its apathy. 

The Cincinnati Receivers’ Association is the 
first organization of grain dealers to take a 
stand in this matter. It has shrewdly refrained 
from declaring against the demurrage charge 
and has asked the carriers to extend the charge 
so as to further expedite the handling of freight 
and thereby assist the railroad companies in ac- 
complishing the very thing they claim to desire. 
They claim, and rightly, that a delay on the 
part of a carrier is just as much an offense as 
a delay on the part of a shipper or receiver. 
In either case the other party has to suffer, 
hence it is right and fair that the offending party 
should pay a penalty for delay. 

We find considerable satisfaction in the fact 
that the fight for the reciprocal demurrage 
charge is in good hands, for success at Cincin- 
nati will be followed by similar attacks on the 
jug-handled charge elsewhere. A_ receiver 
active im the counsels of the Cincinnati receiv- 
ers writes us as follows: 

The situation regarding the adoption of recip- 
rocal demurrage jcharge, which has been under 
consideration by the committee of the Grain, Hay 
and Feed Receivers’ Association of Cincinnati, and 
the Railway Superintendents’ Association, has not 
assumed any important shape as yet. The com- 
mitittees have had one conference, and the subject 
was thoroughly discussed when the railway people 
promised that the subject would be considered at 
their full meeting shortly, and they would communi- 
cate to us their conclusions. We think we have 
them hemmed in on the issue. They tried very hard 
to get cff the subject under consideration by trying 


to discuss how the business should be conducted, 
and the fact that the Ohio River was remarkably 
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.a fair-minded opinion. 
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low, which caused abnormal shipments of coal, and 
the railway companies did not have the facilities; 
in fact, they attempted to bring in for discussion 
every other subject under the sun; but our committee 
held them well down to the vital subject under 
consideration, which is simply reciprocal demurrage 
charge. We hope before the holidays to have a 
reply from them. Our Association is a permanent 
fixture in this market, and is doing some splendid 
work. We hope it will not be necessary to carry 
the matter to the Legislature for a special enact- 
ment, but we propose to stay with them until this 
subject is satisfactorily disposed of. 


THE CENTAL ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


The Pacific coast has long been considered 
an ideal place to conduct a grain business be- 
cause the standard unit of measure was thought 
to be a cental of 100 pounds, but it seems that 
this was used only in figuring the cost, the trad- 
ing unit being the ton. A ton is almost as in- 
definite as a “lot” of grain. The ton used by 
some coal dealers is said to be 1,480 pounds, 
although no state has adopted this as the legal 
weight of a ton. 

The idea of trading in grain and measuring 
its quantity by one standard and the market 
value by another standard measure seems de- 
cidedly ridiculous, and what seems even more 
ludicrous is that San Francisco dealers, who 
have had years of experience with the cental 
and are thoroughly familiar with its advantages, 
should oppose the discarding of the ton and the 
exclusive use of the cental. The sentiment in 
favor of the use of the cental of 100 pounds as 
the standard unit of measure is growing and the 
bushel, ton, barrel and other back numbers 
must soon give way to it. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD AND BUCKET 
SHOP METHODS. 


The events of the last few weeks prove that 
the Chicago Board of Trade is determined to 
free itself of the bucket shop excrescence which 
has been sapping its vitality and giving it and 
its members an undesirable reputation with the 
uninitiated. As long as the Board only tried 
to shut up the bucket shops it was open to the 
charge of being prompted in its fight by selfish 
motives, but now that it has expelled and sus- 
pended several of its own members for bucket- 
shopping trades and for having bucket-shop af- 
filiations, no one can doubt that it is fighting 
for a principle. 

The last two members to be suspended for 
long terms were charged with being “interested 
in the business of dealing in differences on fluc- 
tuations in the market price of a commodity or 
commodities, without a bona fide purchase and 
sale of property for an actual delivery.” The 
pocketing of orders and assuming the risk of 
others’ losses by sales or purchases has always 
been considered dishonorable conduct, and 
properly so. It is gambling pure and simple. 

No shrewd dealer will knowingly patronize 
a commission firm which does business this 
way, for if he will but seriously consider the sub- 
ject a few minutes he will see that the firm which 
pockets his trades will be prompted by private 
interests to work against him, in other words, 
he shows his hand to the commission firm, and 


' pays it a commission to help him win from it. 


When considered in the abstract the most per- 
sistent patron of bucket shops will say it is folly 
for anyone to expect to secure a profit by deal- 
ing with such a firm, yet he will go right out 
and do it because he can place small orders. 
The commission firm which pockets its or- 
ders cannot be expected to give its customers 
Try as they will they 
cannot help having their predictions and advice 
prejudiced by their wishes. It is contrary to 
human nature for a firm to give advice which, 
if accepted, would subject it to heavy losses. 
Neither can firms which bucket-shop their trades 
be expected to report to their customers the 


| 


exact price at which they could have made the 
sale or purchase on ’Change at the time the or- 
der was received. In times of active markets 
they have ample opportunities to bleed their 
customers in this way. 

The Board has shown its sincerity in this 
matter by refusing to reconsider the case of the 
member who was expelled and by suspending 
the members of one of its richest and most 
prominent members. It merits the hearty sup: 
port of everyone connected with trade in its 
efforts to destroy these barnacles. Until it suc- 
ceeds in casting out all of the members who 
bucket-shop their orders no elevator man can 
hedge against his purchases with any degree 
of safety, unless he demands of his commission 
man the names of the parties to whom his grain 
was sold, and investigates to learn of his agents’ 
honesty. It will not be so long, as the direct- 
ors are rapidly weeding out the firms which 
have been doing business on this plan, and 
they are still in good working order, in fact, 
they voted as one on the recent suspensions. 
Such unanimity gives promise of a vigorous 
fight; no half-hearted methods will be adopted. 


A PUBLIC WAREHOUSE LAW FOR 
IOWA. 


A citizen of Western Iowa is attempting to 
gain fame by championing the cause of a state 
warehouse and grain inspection law for Iowa. 
In some manner he has enlisted the services of 
a farmer’s weekly paper at Des Moines and now 
the two of them are holding a competitive test 
to see which one can make out the loss the state 
is said to have suffered from lack of such a law 
to be the most. 

The Register predicts that general prosperity 
will follow the enactment of such a law, and 
says that “at least 25 per cent. could have been 
made on all the grain that has been shipped out 
of lowa during the falls and winters of the past 
third of a century if the state had had a properly 
framed and guarded public warehouse law dur- 
ing all of that period.” 

How repulsive is such rot, yet the friends of 
this wonderful price lifter are not at all back- 
ward in serving it to the farmers week after 
week. Such wild statements would insult a man 
of intelligence and would receive sharp de- 
nouncement if served to an Iowan who has had 
any experience in the grain business. 

If the legislators of Lowa think they can at- 
tract an industry to their state by enacting laws 
to regulate it they should enact a number of 
such laws and then sit down, wait and think. 
If fowa had a central market where large quan- 
tities of grain were received daily a warehouse 
and inspection law might be of some use, but 
under the present conditions it would prove an 
incumbrance to the trade. 


HAVE NOT SECURED OFFICIAL 
WEIGHMEN. 


Victory in the fight for the employment of 
disinterested public weighmen in Chicago ele- 
vators does not rest entirely with the receivers 
and shippers, although they have secured the 
employment of official weighmen in all but six 
of the places desired. The Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, as well as the Grain Dealers’ 
and Shippers’ Association of Chicago, made a 
vigorous effort to have a Board of Trade weigh- 
men employed in every elevator of Chicago, 
and would have succeeded had they been more 
persistent. 

The employment of official city weighmen 
was put at end by a decision of the corporation 
counsel to the effect that licenses to weigh grain 
could not be legally issued. Several efforts to 
induce the Sugar Refinery to employ Board of 
Trade weighmen were made, but without suc- 
cess, and this concern, together with the Mab- 
bitt, Alton, Morgan and Danville elevators, and 


the Hall Linseed Oil Works, are the only grain 
handling houses not employing the services of 
the official weighmen. 

If country shippers will keep reminding the 
commission men that their grain must be 
weighed by the official public weighman, the 
local receivers will not forget their duty, but if 
the shippers do not keep demanding the reform 
it will never be secured, and the shortages in 
shipments will soon be as bad as ever. 


THE VISIBLE SUPPLY REPORTS. 


As we have frequently stated before, the vis- 
ible supply reports are not extensive enough to 
answer the purpose for which they are com- 
piled, and as given to the public by the daily 
press are very deceptive. Instead of giving out 
the totals as the visible supply of grain in the 
United States the compilers should announce 
that it is a report of some of the grain stored 
at 18 American and 2 Canadian points. 

The Canadian points included are insignifi- 
cant as points of accumulation when compared 
with Ft. William, Port Arthur, Winnipeg and 
Prescott, yet no effort has been made to have 
their stocks included. There are also a num- 
ber of points ‘on the American side which are 
of far more importance as accumulative grain 
centers than some of those which are included. 
Why markets like Erie, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Louisville, Newport News, Richmond, Nash- 
ville, St. Louis, Galveston, Omaha, Denver and 
Ogdensburg have been denied admission to the 
sacred pale has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

The old claim that the admission of these 
markets and the private elevators would destroy 
the comparative value of the reports is all bosh, 
for everyone who knows anything regarding 
the grain business knows that the capacities of 
the houses included in the report are continu- 
ally being increased as well as the number of 
elevators. The aggregate capacity of the pub- 
lic elevators at Chicago has been increased 
nearly 6,000,000 bushels during the last fifteen 
months, which of itself is enough to destroy the 
comparative value of the reports in which the 
conservatives take much pride. 

At one time it was suggested that the stocks 
in private elevators be given in a supplementary 
report so as to overcome the objection of those 
who were so vigorously opposing the improve- 
ment of the reports, but this suited them no bet- 
ter. If the expense of compiling these reports 
were defrayed by all the commercial exchanges 
of the country, the two now doing the work 
would probably raise no objection to the broad- 
ening of the reports as is desired by the trade. 


Complaints against country shippers for fail- 
ing to deliver corn within the time specified are 
becoming frequent, and no doubt these defaults 
will be brought up at future times to torment 
the shippers, when they may have just cause 
for complaint against buyers for defaulting on 
contracts. In the present cases the carriers were 
not to blame, as cars could have been secured 
as desired. 


One of the old receivers of the Chicago Board 
of Trade has reduced. the commission it will 
charge on cash grain to one-quarter of a cent 
per bushel on wheat, corn, oats and rye, and one- 
half cent per bushel on barley by the carload. 
When selling for this reduced commission it 
will not advance anything on bills of lading, 
but promises to remit amount due shipper with 
the account of sale. The announcement of this 
reduction created quite a commotion and some 
of the receivers immediately issued an unsigned 
circular announcing that it was a crime to 
charge any commission, hence they would sell 
shippers’ grain without charge. The purpose 
of the reduction is to secure an excuse for dis~ 
continuing the advancement of cash on ship- 
ments, 
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A national organization of grain dealers 
would be a pleasing Christmas present for the 
trade. 


Wanted—The address of a grain dealer with 
spunk enough to demand a clean bill of lading 
for grain. 


The grain trade needs a number of aggressive 
organizations to free it of the many abuses and 
impositions which now encumber it. 


The fight for disinterested weighmen at all 
terminal grain markets should not be permitted 
to lag. The trade has suffered too long from 
short weights. 


Docking receipts for future shrinkage should 
not be permitted in any market or by any ele- 
vator man, whether he be operating a private or 
a public house. 


Carriers cannot be expected to properly pro- 
tect grain laden cars at division, junction and 
terminal points as long as they are not required 
to make good the loss sustained. 


The shiftless shipper who does not cooper 
his cars carefully will have the thanks of many 
a hungry rooster who picks his food from the 
carriers’ right of way. He will also have a 
shortage. 


Mark the weight and kind of each car of 
erain shipped on a card and nail it to the inside 
of the doorsill, then if any discrepancy exists 
when your grain is unloaded at terminal mar- 
kets, its cause will be sought and may be dis- 
covered much to your gain. 


Common law as well as common sense dic- 
tates that every shipper of grain should be given 
a clean bill of lading in which is clearly stated 
the correct weight of the grain contained. State 
laws govern in this matter when points of ship- 
ment and destination are within the state. 


The boom in grain prices which was expected 
to follow the announcement of Lindblom’s plan 
for relieving the bulls has not yet been sighted. 
The trouble is that the bulls heard of the scheme 
before it was formally announced and each one 
hastily sought a copy of the circular and has 
been absorbed in its perusal ever since. Lind- 
blom’s plan is all right, but his circular is a 
mile too long. 


British farmers have suffered so much from 
competition with grain exporting countries that 
they have finally succeeded in inaugurating a 
boom for protection in the home. of free trade. 
It is now proposed to levy a duty upon all grain 
or grain products and use the proceeds in | pay- 
ing bounties to farmers of Great Britain who 
grow grain. A happy scheme, but it has not 
yet taken the form of law. 


The Iowa Central has given notice to Peoria 
receivers that it will send cars of grain to any 
elevator in its discretion if they are not un- 
loaded within twenty-four hours after the grain 
is sampled. This action is taken because their 
tracks are occasionally blockaded. If the Iowa 
Central will have the grain placed in special 
bins so as to preserve the identity of the grain 
and pays the storage it may find its proposed 


arbitrary action is all right. If it does other- 
wise it will get in trouble with the first spunky 
dealer wtose grain it stores. 


Another old scheme for improving trade on 
the Chicago Board of Trade has been revived 
by a local daily. It wants option dealings in 
grain limited to not exceeding sixty days. When 
that has been done will the dealers of the world 
hedge on thie Chicago market against their hold- 
ings and their shipments? 


Plugging a carload of grain may prove profit- 
able once in a long time, but ordinarily the 
mix is discovered by the inspector and the en- 
tire carload is given the grade of the lowest 
gerade of grain in the car. When detected the 
shipper usually gets very angry and denounces 
the inspection department in no uncertain terms. 


Duluth shippers have been complaining, or 
at least the daily papers have credited them 
with doing a great amount of complaining, on 
account of the rigid inspection of wheat in that 
market. They should be thankful that it is so, 
for if it was slack the trade would soon lose 
confidence in Duluth grades and go elsewhere 
for wheat. 


One of South Dakota’s Congressmen has 
introduced a bill providing for the restoration 
of the import duties levied upon agricultural 
products by the McKinley law. Should his 
bill be enacted into law, which is doubtful, it 
would effect material changes in the duties on 
hay, barley, eggs and several other farm prod- 
ucts which a low tariff permits to be imported. 


Small shippers cannot expect to get equal 
rates with large shippers until the Interstate 
Commerce Law is amended so that discrimina- 
tion against persons and places can be stopped, 
and they cannot expect their representatives in 
Congress to strive to so amend the law until 
informed of its defects and persistently pestered 
to patch up the holes which have been knocked 
in it by the courts. 


The trade has had so much trouble with 
the public elevator men of Chicago who persist 
in saving the best grain of each grade for their 
own use that someone in despair has sug- 
gested that “the number of grades be increased 
so that there will be practically no difference 
in the value of different parcels of grain of a 
given grade.” This would make it impossible 
for the inspectors to grade grain satisfactorily 
and make it necessary to provide eight or ten 
additional boards of appeals. 


Elevator men and grain dealers of South Da- 
kota, especially those who have made a prac- 
tice of supplying farmers with seed wheat and 
accepting chattel mortgages on future crops, 
will do well to keep the 1 new state law in mind. 
[t provides that any provision in any chattel 
mortgage hereafter given in that state, by which 
a lien is sought to be created upon any crops 
not in actual existence at the time of giving 
such mortgage, except crops to be grown within 
one year thereafter, shall be void. 


Freight rates on grain from Chicago to the 
seaboard are no sooner restored to the full tariff 
rates that some road starts to cutting and de- 
moralization of rates quickly follows, despite the 
interstate commerce law and the commission, 
for which carriers have much reverence when 
their interests can be advanced. Sometimes, 
when Sunday immediately follows a restoration 
of rates, they are maintained for a whole day, 
but this cannot always be depended upon. The 
principal thing accomplished by the enactment 
of the interstate commerce law has been the 
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provision of anumber of sinecures. The country 
has not been benefited in the least by this 
bungling piece of legislation, which should be 
promptly repealed or amended to make it ef- 
fective. 


The reports of the receipts of wheat at pri- 
mary markets should be compiled more care- 
fully so as not to include grain twice or thrice. 
Not infrequently the same wheat is included in 
the receipts at Minneapolis, Chicago and To- 
ledo. Wheat is often shipped from Chicago to 
the Milwaukee and Toledo millers and of late 
St. Louis and even Kansas City have been draw- 
ing on Chicago supplies. Until these duplica- 
tions are prevented the reports of the receipts 
of wheat at primary markets will have little 

value. 


An Eastern magazine has published the wild 
prediction that a revolution in the methods of 
transporting grain will soon take place, which 
involves a Teduction of 60 per cent. in freight 
rates. As planned on paper it seems very 
plausible. Grain dealers will be especially in- 
terested, for it is to be an exclusive grain route. 
Light iron cylinders will be filled with grain and 
hung by a pulley on a slight rail supported in 
the air. All a shipper will have to do will be to 
fill a cylinder and start it to market, the wind will 
convey it. 


Country buyers who always discriminate 
against poor grain in time find the farmers striv- 
ing to improve the quality*of their grain by the 
careful selection of seed and by the introduc- 
tion of new varieties from other states. Too 
many of our country dealers have no backbone. 
They refuse to discriminate in favor of the grain 
of superior quality because they fear the farmer 
will tell his neighbors and each will insist upon 
having the top price as his “grain is also of 
superior quality.” The longer they refrain from 
discriminating in favor of the superior grain the 
longer will:they encourage the shiitless farmers 
to raise and market poor stuff. 


Farmers are eternally complaining against 
the shanp practices of grain buyers, and yet 
continue to sell to irregular buyers whom they 
do not know, but we never hear of them ac- 
knowledging that a farmer has done wrong. 
Some of them are very shrewd swindlers, and 
one named Griffin, who lived near Wapella, 
Ill., is entitled to the first prize. Griffin sold his 
corn to six dealers in adjoining towns and drew 
as much money from each on it as he could and 
then left the country. Six careful, very careful 
buyers have now commenced attachment suits 
and each expects to get the corn. In the mean- 
time the landlord has had his eagle eye on his 
whilom tenant and nailed a lien on the corn to 
secure his rent. If any more farmers in that 
neighborhood ask for advances on grain this 
winter they will be overtaken by a blizzard. 


According to the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics the value of breadstuffs exported in 
November was $10,840,752 against $7,878,186 
in November, 1894; and during the eleven 


months ending November breadstuffs exported _ 


were valued at $107,349,274, against $111,820,- 
345 for the eleven months of 1894. Exports of 
grain in November, compared with those of 
November, 1894, estimated in bushels, were: 
Wheat, 6,655,707, against 6,260,476; corn, 
7,187,192, against 730,669; oats, 221,485, 
against 66,014; rye, 90, against 54; barley, 390,- 
569, against 84,664; and the exports for the 
eleven months ending November were: Wheat, 
60,570,581, against 65,261,540; corn, 48,017,- 
333, against 37,910,232; oats, 1,796,579, against 
530,628; rye, 758, against 286; barley, 2,981,- 
846, against 2,099,910. In the eleven months 
ending November there were exported 12,640,- 
729, against 14,458,399 barrels of wheat flour; 
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. 84,142,415 bushels. 
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31,307,233, against 10,309,940 pounds of oat- 
meal, and 228,783 against 237,095 barrels of 
cornmeal during the same eleven months of 


1894. 


Congressmen who have found it an easy mat- 
ter to influence votes of farmers with packages 
of worthless garden seeds furnished free by the 
Government are sore at heart because the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has spunk enough to re- 
fuse to permit his department to be made a 
Congressman’s Present Distributing Bureau 
and has properly abolished the garden and field 
seed distributing department. If the depart- 
ment had distributed only rare seeds from for- 
eign lands, as was originally intended it should 
do, no complaint would have been filed, but it 
had been distributing only the commonest 
seeds, much to the detriment of the regular 
seed dealers. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has a new plan 
for improving the crop reports of that depart- 
ment which is surely worthy of a thorough trial. 
He suggests that the Government’s annual ap- 
propriation to assist experiment stations and 


agricultural colleges be given upon the condition 


that they supply the department by June 15 each 
year an accurate statement of the acreage of the 
staple crops in their respective states. If such 
statements were carefully compiled the depart- 
ment would have at least one set of facts to 
guide it in its monthly guesses on crops. At 
least it could not guess farther from the truth 
than it has been doing. The monthly crop re- 
ports should be improved, not abolished. 


The receivers and shippers at Seattle and Ta- 
coma are not getting as much grain this season 
as they did last season, and they seem to have 
good reasons for thinking that the O. R. & N. 
Co. is discriminating in favor of Portland. They 
charge that rebates are given on grain shipped ! 
to Portland and are very much worked up 
over the discrimination. All of which is good 
news to Eastern shippers who have suffered from 
the same kind of competition and tried in vain 
to have the Interstate Commerce Law patched 
so as to enforce.its provision that carriers shall 
not discriminate against places or persons. 
When the friends of fair rates for all have se- 
cured a few more recruits they may be able to 
induce Congress to act. 


A St. Louis company, the Miller Grain and 
Elevator Company, has had the temerity to sue 
the Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. and the Wiggins 
Ferry Co. for $91.74 damages due to a short- 
age caused by carelessness in transporting grain 
from Tallula, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo. Several 
similar cases against carriers have been won 
by shippers and it is to be hoped that this case 
will be won. By winning a few such cases grain 
shippers may establish their right to have all 
the grain they place in the cars delivered. The 
longer the shortage abuse is tolerated the larger 
it will grow. The apathetic shippers who enjoy 
being robbed should fold their arms and put 
on a submissive smile, for by so doing they can 
encourage the thieves to take more. 


We have received No. 1 Vol. 1 of the Corn Belt, 
& monthly journal published at 209 Adams street, 
Chicago, subscription price 25 cents a year. It is 
devoted to Western agricultural possibilities. 


The receipts of grain at Peoria, Ill, during the 
eleven months ending November 380 amounted to 
The largest receipts for any 
previous twelye months were 383,670,870 bushels. 


It is reported that Curry Bros., extensive grain 
growers near Decatur, Mich., have this year thrashed 
wheat which they had been holding since 17 years 
ago for good prices. The oldest stacks yielded con- 
siderable marketable wheat, 


Grade fiotes. 


By spending no cash for advertisements, 
Believing his money ‘twill save, 

The merchant is rushing his business along— 
Rushing it on to the grave. 

The present season promises a booming trade to 
makers of corn shellers who are shrewd enough to 
let the corn dealers know what they have. 

An advertisement in a regularly issued publication 
is worth infinitely more than a bushel basket full 
of cards and circulars—yes, more than two baskets 
full. 

The Link-Belt Machinery Co, of Chicago is still 
running its works day and night, using the largest 
force of foundrymen, ete., ever em- 
ployed by it. 

W. J. Adam of Joilet, IL, manufacturer of 
Adam’s Portable Corn Cribs, writes us that a large 
number of his cribs are being used by parties who 
are buying corn to store. 

The B. S. Constant Co. writes us that it will be 
in its new quarters in a few days and then ex- 
pects to be able to keep up with orders on grain 
feeders and other machinery. 


mechanics, 


Among the exhibits at the Atlanta Exposition are 
O. S. Kelley & Co.’s grind-mills and portable engines. 
James Leffel & Co. exhibit their upright and hori- 
zontal engines and boilers and their Cascade Water 
Wheel, and are distributing illustrated pamphlets. 


Simpson & Robinson Co., the well-known grain 
elevator architects and builders of Chicago, have 
just secured the contract of the Michigan Central 
R. R. Go. for the erection of a modern transfer and 
cleaning elevator at Kensington, Ill. It will have 
facilities for transferring 150 cars of grain a day. 


Moore & Lorenz of Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of 
elevator buckets and general elevator and mill 
supplies, will be pleased to send to the trade, free 
of charge, their holiday souvenir and announcement. 
The souvenir consists of a small elevator bucket, 
finely nickled, which can be put to a variety of uses, 
The firm reports a good business, and the shops 
are running full time. 


Merchants who advertise have something to sell, 
something worth your having and your handling, 
and are not afraid to say so. The man who doesn’t 
advertise upon general principles, has nothing worth 
advertising. This is true in almost every case. It 
pays to deal with an advertiser. He wants your 
trade, or he wouldn’t advertise what he can_ offer. 
His ad. is his invitation. 

Chas. Kaestner & OCo., Chicago, have occupied 
their new factory, which has been rebuilt since its 
destruction by fire, and provided with all the latest 
improvements in machinery and labor-saying de- 
vices. All the tools and machines in the shop are 
run by electric motors, and it is claimed that this 
is the first establishment of the kind in the country 
to be operated exclusively by electricity. 


The most notable revolution in recent years in 
motive power has been the displacement of steam 
by gas and gasoline engines. The latter are so 
much simpler in construction and operation and 
are so much more economical that they have 
achieved a widespread popularity. One factory in 
Kansas City—the Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine 
Company’s—makes 300 engines a year, from three 
up to 180 indicated horse power. ‘Texas, California, 
Louisiana and Mexico are large purchasers of gaso- 
line engines. In those states fuel and water are 
scarce and expensive. In Louisiana wood is plenti- 
ful, but it is hard to get out of the swamps. In 
parts of Mexico, Texas, Arizona and California 
water is hauled for domestic uses from twenty to 
forty miles and it is obvious that steam plants are 
impossible in such places. It is there the gasoline 
engine makes production and manufacturing possi- 
ble. This factory has sold twenty-three gasoline 
engines in the City of Mexico alone. Twenty-two 
of them are used in tortilla mills, grinding beans 
for the national dish, frijoles, and one is used in 


_————————— 


the government lithographing shop. In Texas a 
very large number of Weber Gasoline Engines are 
in use on ranches and in towns. They operate feed 
mills and newspaper presses and corn shellers and 
grinders.—_Kansas City Packer. 

The 8. Howes Co. of Silver Creek, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of the Eureka grain cleaning machinery, 
has sold its plant to Louis BE. Barbeau of 64 Mark 
Lane, London, England. Mr. Barbeau has been con- 
nected with the business for 27 years and has sold 
machines all over the world. The price paid was 
reported at about $200,000. The style of the firm, 
“The 8S. Howes Co.” will not be changed. Mr. Bar- 
beau will move to Silver Creek. 

We are indebted to the Simpson & Robinson Co. 
for a magnificent photograph of a group of six 
eleyators which they erected in Chicago. 
malt house and eleyator, Counselman’s 
South Chicago elevator “C,” the O'Neill, for barley 
cleaning and transferring, Keith & 
Armour’s ‘Minnesota’ and Armout’s 
last mentioned house is especially notable. It is 
the largest elevator in the world, 4,000,000 
bushels’ capacity, and was built in 33 days to meet 
the demands of the May corner in 1893. The com- 
bined capacity of the elevators is 9,000,000 bushels. 


These are: 
Aaron's 
Co.’s annex, 
Annex. The 


Grain Dealers’ Associations. 


THE GRAIN RECEIVERS’ AND SHIPPERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

President, John, Hill Jr.; vice-president, S. HH. 
Greeley; secretary, W. N. Eckhardt; treasurer, Wm. 
Nash. 

CAR GRAIN ASSOCIATION OF BUFFALO. 

President, Charles Kennedy; vice-president, J. H. 
Rodebaugh; treasurer, W. V. Downer; secretary, 
S. W. Yantis. 

THE GRAIN RECEIVERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


President, A. M. Wocdward; vice-president, W. G. 


Or 


Nicholls; secretary, Wm. B. Mohler; treasurer, 
H. W. Commons. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS GRAIN BUYERS’ AS- 


SOCIATION. 
President, W. D. Sparks, Alton; vice-president, 
J. . Duftield, Jerseyville; treasurer, W. B. Pierce, 
Alton; secretary, G. E. Brown, Brighton. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

President, John Crocker, Maroa; vice-president, 
BH. R. Ulrich Jr., Springfield; treasurer, F. M. Pratt, 
Decatur; secretary, B. S. Tyler, Decatur. 


CENTRAL IOWA GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
: TION. 

President, Allen Smith, Boone; vice-president, 

B. A. Lockwood, Des Moines; treasurer, M. MecFar- 


lin, Des Moines; secretary, M. T. Russell, Des 
Moines. 

OHIO GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Daniel McAlister, Columbus; _ vice- 


president, J. B. Van Wagener, London; treasurer, 

Jesse Brundige, Kingston; secretary, Huntington 

Fitch, Columbus. 

GRAIN SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTH- 
WESTERN IOWA. 

President, T. M. C. Logan, River Sioux; vice- 
president, E. M. Parsons, Carroll; secretary and 
treasurer, I’. D. Babcock, Ida Grove; assistant see- 
retary, I’. G. Butler, Schaller. 


When an agent acis without or beyond the line 
of his authority, and the principal incurs thereby 
an injury, the agent may be held liable. 

Chicago may be losing her “prestige as a grain 
market,” but it appears to be a good place for some 
pretended grain markets to unload their surplus 
just now.—Trade Bulletin, Chicago. 

Manitoba oats are said to be of specially good 
quality this year. The grain inspector at Montreal 
reports samples of No. 1 weighing as much as 44 
pounds to the bushel, and No. 2 42 pounds, 

The flax receipts at Superior, Wis., were greater 
in October this year than during the entire twelve 
months of 1894. In fact, the receipts of flax at the 
head of the lakes has been unusually heavy. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. OATS. WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
The following table shows the visible supply of grain White. | | lane No MARKETS. 
Saturday, Dec. 7, 1895, as compiled by George F. Railroad. etme Bi ew Nae AB 7 PY <= 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 1) 2 3 | 4g The wheat receipts at nine primary markets 
ees ea ae Wwe i during the 23 weeks ending December 7. for the last 
Wh Corn, Oats, Rye, | Barley, +» B. & Q........ + 5 staslesesteceees three years, according to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
vc Seta Bak mai Nag ba | thas tain nl Oe eee Seale age): IBV apbal SCE ea eae pineoe 
—- Sl RT ne ae oe BOC Abts Ar 14 44) 31. 58}. oii 1 
Albany ........]++-e20+00- } 2,000]... ++ +00 ; Ni | a zt 0} 6 LOT etek camels alee 
amore. 521,000] 1,359,000 227,000" 100,000|......-... umes ge tae Stee ie oI ah at 1895. 1894, 1893 
OSD. aka ae 870,000 250,000 12,006 seeel eves sosece Galena Div. N W. 122 re 37) 318 aes | ae 1% at al 16 ooo >: be ee) On —  —_::..S_C "nee 
Buffalo 2,700,000} 330,000 33,000} 430,000] 2,481,000 Tae ie aces 17 87 3| i Wee St, “LOS; co sieeewaies 8,226,000 8,112,0v0} 10,155,000 
ee ee eee ee ween Wabash aca ay FA 1 46 26 36 vee as vos ae Toledo ae en ee eae 4,739,000 11,949,000 9,598,000 
On EG alse 11 26 55) | eee ieee oleae Detroit esteseseeesesc 1,577,000 2,835,000 5,386,000 
C. M. & St. P.. _ 17 547 35) 240 if k : na sy a er Kansas City. tee ee ee eene 5,575,000 5,524,000 8,815,000 
Wisconsin Central.|..,.... Diteae TOW. alice Gitano Cincinnati............. 557,000 555,000 606,000 
C. G. West ae 25] 113) 39 MEAG é : Ta aol ao ee 2 
Ae eee || ale carl Bho ar och al cag a jane ance eee 20,674,000] 29,025,000) 35,060,000 
000} F00|) A 9,N00|s 2 hea sen [aseee “TL | Through & Special)..} 159) 184] 104) a Ae ae 
Prnenepeds---| 4 Sir-000| 6:000| 95°000|""”_ 8,000]... 2.2... sia tiaabtieay ie Palen Weeee erty. Deet B28) e Chicago «.-.-sseseee. 16,151,000) 19,962,000) 14,438,000 
Milwaukee ....| 617,000|..........| 11,000] 168,000) ~—-50,000 | Total each grade.|.. » a ilwaukGelsen ements 480, .639, 542, 
rere ead | pea means (vanea ae Sieh 2 Pernaenel Me asia Freee Sr LS le 452, 1,858 10) 88 | Minneapolis... <.22..1. 42'795,000| 32,667,000) 28'117,000 
Minneapolis....| 16,734,000 7,000] 728,000), °° 127,000) 5 S20 000i ee cr nee Ses ee Mier |e Riki a ae aca setae) pros Fe Dwuth. jo. ose new es 35,595,900} 23,444,000 24) O11 000 
Montreal ...... 246,000 000 cS eee ES 
iets Spridgcss..cieexs 100,021,000) 79,712,000) _ 73,108,000 
24,000 SS eee 
Total KS: ... <*s 5) 108,7 
ato Sie bes eran otal, 23 weeks | 120,695,000} 108,737,000] 108,168,000 
1,321,000 Panis ase 
a6 Senet 14; 3 of 
1,084,000 7 9 i! 
38,000 
aro 2, 2......: | EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 
On Lakes.......| 2,093,000] 1,102'000| 160,000} 62,000. ‘18 000 eer es % ee coe as 
Oa Miss, River.|..........|..-- setess|ise eater [osseeeseee]_14122,000 | Galena T sg ie nned ces Sang alee S lessees sees The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
Totel....- ++: 63,786,000] 5,207,000) 6,011,000) 1,451,000| 4,754,000 | Wabash...... ippemneennnnbnebania bby Wr iinet amr ge cl 
(orresponding Oe Et, ese ete Rants: Sy a aR from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
date, 1894..... | 85,978,000! 6,600,000! 9,146,000! 453,000 3,682,000} G M.& St. P................-.....4.0.. 31] agli ceeee December 7, as compared with same weeks last 
*Including grain in National elevator, wnich is not regular under | Wisconsin Central..............ceccleece Sie. year, have been as follows: 
the ru'es of tha Chicago Board of Trade. Cl GL Western : tesa caresis soces tiie ent tie 7 Nis ieee mS. 
eee ye Wat TSE Repinehononoeaccoo saga obo. Ale, AE Se abhi! For the week ending|For the woeksunteu 
INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. Through & Special olniee sine od eles Bikiwle|miece o 17 pieces cst e Dec. 7. Dec. 8. Nov. 30. Dee. 1. 
According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector ron a grade 1) 130) - 28 aa 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during | Grad agate sha we oe eo eal ee pea rs 


the month of November, 1895, was graded as follows: 
BARLEY. 


WINTER WHEAT. if : Jae 37,000 5,000 
White. | Hard. Red. 2 oes) *"" 307,000} — 220,000] ” 212,000] 297,000 
Railroad. — ae | a Se = 5 q § 
| No : 2\a Of ee 
23/41; 2| 3/1) 2] 8] 4 \@de. Railroad. = [a F S | cB 
o 
cB east al Seals ..| al tof 8 g\6 z|%2 |PUBLIC WEIGHMEN FOR GRAIN. 
G., RL & Pees. |vaeas|. spas po Seen eina brea 3} 5] 4 Sali arr ees a a 
Co Ase caceafesieseoafes 4 ca lal 3 1 Eh ae = is (arate Bc fe The Chicago Grain Receivers’ and Shippers’ As- 
Freeport Div.|..!...|..{sc/cccs[eeees BLS cas ace ieee ee B bf . meee vefe-] 2] 141 B}....s]ee ee 4,718 | sociation has not yet secured the employment of 
Gal Div.N.W]..'...]..].. 1 1)) Paras eee ape kwo- Le OG Bevees Sipabnl arcs 270 53 3 6 2,198 +ci r J . io = 
Wis, Div. Ne Wl bcd Re ra na i Sct es | | eae Ce a BO (eel ate 3 NE sere eeieet 1,221 Bere gente ene icra ape ce ms 
7 Z ie ° Minois Central: -Siecieele. clnateeee lence celeron 3,075 | Vator shicago, but it has not given up e 
Wabash.. BL or cel ora fe soles oe al ee aera ee w[oeeecelseeesleceees , ators of Chic but it ha t th 
GO: & Eilio ee es! 0c) page nee ee eee 4| 8 Freeport Div...|..|../...] 196 ll 1 6 939 | fight. About the middle of last montn the associa- 
Gs M62 St. Py Palate meeet eee i] 5]....| 172! | Galena Div. N. W.|..]-|...] 819] 43) 4 1] 2,806 | ,; ane itt ; F 
Wis, Cont et 1 ach pees or i ao Hew iat Dive 0 Wait le 30 ena ts 40 6 7 124 tion appointed a committee to obtain evidence of 
O. Gre Western: |2-|.. 2/5. |aateealenees i hes belie epee Wabash ae ilies GA Iernee sear Soa a ne eRe 1,235 | the violation of the rule recently adopted requiring 
ATE iS: Wee wala. «| naile seas A ne es Dt eer i tek eselpiainiete Gh elas) SaGdes ecasclloonctl hs (te 842 7 + fy ae eae 2 7 ae ‘ 
Through & Spec|..|. .]..|..]....]-..- "12/'°HB8] 107] 4” “"i7 | On, M. & St. B2252)77).2]7°8) “980/551 81-70) 8,957 the selling ce Sir ane at 1 
a) Sle zz jack We oF ae Centrall a) 52.4 lteak Pol cence leaenee 91 | Charges were soon preferred against Carrington, 
Totaleach grade)..} 4). |..| 5]  27/..] 370/ 1.1) 45} 20] ©. @. Western..../..)..) 1) 126) 26) = 1... w h & Co., ribner, Crig ‘ 
Total. W. waeat.}.{.ccltct.. [als cane aie SES eas AS Pe es. Fetes eapectens 4 A ators eneee Sed es Nic and, Seribner, Chen an 
Through & Spec’l|..|.. 3 ri eee etal Pee 4,879 | the case was taken before the board of directors 
ao LASS eS ——— 1 | of the Board of Trade 
SPRING WHEAT. ‘ S 
= Sree | Ras ences 1] 29 29] 25961 27 258 | “re took two hours to hear the case, and at the 
gs E = 12 3 Total grajn, cares 2c llna terlseearc eceteale eee iment 28,330 | end the vote stood nine to four in favor of dis- 
Railroad. OF/ 4] 2)3 4 ead = Se missal. John Hill Jr., E. S. Jones and John C. 
231s 9 3] 213 re Ross yoted against it. John 8. Hannah appeared 
arkr Samm) fra sa) Wet (Cea RSF je 8 | She FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. for Carrington, Hannah & Co., and James Crighton 
oo is = Ra sre isle = Mie - a - ce) OR [ls be eee ie Bel for Scribner, Crighton & Co. They claimed they 
O28 Ae S| elite gl res cae en ee The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago } had not violated the rules, as they had not sold 
Iilinols Central... “algal asad cag aal cele sphar A akd be pede Ne pied oo Ve grain to parties who had refused to furnish “public” 
reeport Div W scofistet ys OO] 7 32 Bi ol Saaich ae [mare . i ’ cea inspector 0 e ae iS ‘ 
Galena Fe N. W.| 4|..|  7| 117] 668) 65 3|..|..|..|.. | Board of Trade, were as follows: weights, as the new rule requires. It was shown 
Wis. Div., N. W...|..|..| 2] 69) 365) 36)...... slecl sf LO) —_—_—$—————— eS | that theserain) weasels Neder eis aor e mv eres 
No ee sia wikeole Alot bse site ia o)</hre acetal eco) 481 tat este eilfetaiiiate |p wee Receipts. Shipments. in the employ of private parties, were sworn in as 
C., M. & St. Pes ‘a|..| 68 185/1583| 77) it aleetee Months. |§ |—_________________________| city weighmasters, and had given bonds to fulfill 
Wis. Cent. fe eran 1895-96. | 1894-95. | 1895-96. | 1894-95. ca i chp # 
ie sane weeleeteel. gel a pax abe collared tara eis | their duty faithfully. 
Ad T & 8, Fe | cl tec, bokeh ddd trot a ah te | ete een Pe mcremets 1,257,850 429,373 | The directors were unable to get around the fact 
Through & Special.|..|..| 191|'483| 491) 9|...... BA Ni Pete emery Passes parsons the that the weights were not “public,” and also were 
Total each grade .,| 7|../2333/1990/4738| 289 26|..| al. | 1 November........| 1,202,300 143.733 | impressed with the fact that the charges had not 
Totalisp.wheati<c2| J5|0t|s sect oone ie aecleee , 1 cet been properly filed, as they specified “dishonorable” 
me 105.912 conduct, when there had been none under the rules. 
64,456 
49,545 
Raflroad. coer gate A buoyant bull called the attention of an unfortu- 
2 33,879 | nate long in wheat last year to the moderate amount 
C.,B.&Q...| 199| 381| 20) 26| 496] 409] 57/...... Totalieiuk see 6,284,650| 4,842,412| 8,186,877 1,970,557 | i the present visible supply. But bis reply was, 
Gi, Ros GoP.) Hb5)h 228) -4t 2 92 32 ete “The things which are seen are temporal, but the 
SOOO es aie 29| 207; 5) 42 89} 573) 102 6 paren ere See i i re not seen are eternal.” 
Tilinois Cent.} 220) 1,334) 58) 261 107 74 SG itor - 3 Boge pyre tm 2 # : 
Freeport Div.| 18) BA Ba Be 10 18 Biba ad Most country elevators in Manitoba are a combi- The low prices at which oats are now selling ought 
a .N.W. 27 1 ¢ i i "iv i os 
Wis DIGN. W alan gets eat ss; ie ae ret nation of. both the public and private capacity, says | t) pring out more clearly their value as a stock 
Wabash « Re 60) 878] 63 196 101 B48 eae Ie Winnipeg Commercial. They handle grain for | ¢ooq, especially for young animals. As @ milk 
A = ie - spe oe re - acted the public, and at the same time: their owners are producer ground oats are of much value, and form 
Wis. Central.|..... legs Ll veulansecsfarvuccfecetsclecesce ).° SEaROGL St the tein tee 0 06ie 0 etna an excellent substance to mix with corn meal. For 
’ a | 7 1 2 
. Cee Fe 49 6 90 Gis pb ee is eee It is reported that farmers in some sections are | calves, colts and lambs oats are also a splendid 
Thrgh &Spel, 236 645, 75) 42 426) 333] 17...... | leaving their potatoes in the ground, as they bring | feed, as they furnish the best of material for 
Titalidach ved 926! 3,484) 268| 617) 1,691| 2,999 302 6 such a low, price in the market that it is not worth growth, Thely value as a food for swine is also 
Total corn .6:f|s.4ouldsccalsws sVeneeleca kot hem clans 10,293 | While digging, and also, it might be added, because being recognized. Much disease in hogs is caused 


the farmers are too ignorant to feed them to stock. | by feeding too heavily of corn or corn meal, 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since November 15 has been as follows: 


No. 2+ (NO.2 8PG 
R.W.WHT| WHEAT. 


no. 2 | NO. 2 
CORN. | OATS, 


No. 3} No. 1§ 
BARLEY |FLAX SEED 


November. 


571412614126%6/18 [18 |....|....\v2 |88 | 9144| 9136 
1.1222 foeigiaex4la7agli7%[s734/87i4\22 140 | 9144) 91% 


11.26" "263li73gi17344'97 [87 [2a a5 |'92° | 92 


57 |255¢/26 |17 |17%{|87 [8734/22 [86 | 92 | 92% 
+} +0. (25% |2656 | 7H4/L739]....]..../238 [88 | 92%) 93 
58 |2654| 2634/1744 /175¢|....|....|28 [86 | 92%) 9254 
6844/26 54/2656 1794/1794 |35 (85 (23 |¥2he) 9244) 9254 
5844)26 16 2634 1756 /17%4).... 22 |35 | 92%) 93 
1714/3744 |5714/22 |87 | 9326) 94% 


4\58% |25 % |2644|17 
es ee 5) 


-, 25 3412534|179¢ {1714187 |8734la2 [35 | 94 | 9424 
Pe OBOE loses [Secale osheccslaBe ST. | 94. || 9446 
6834] .. |... P 9414 


* Holiday, + Nominal range. { Free on board or switched. 7 On 
track. 


During the week ending November 23 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy sold at $3.50@3.60 per cental, Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $7.10@7.25, Hungarian at 
60@70 cents, German millet at 65@75 cents, buck- 
wheat at 62@85 cents per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending November 30 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy sold at $3.60 per cental, Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $7.25@7.35, Hungarian at 60@70 
cents, German millet at 65@75 cents, buckwheat at 
TO@SO cents per 100 pounds. 

During. the week ending December 7 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy sold at $3.50@3.65 per cental, Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $7.25@7.45, Hungarian at 
60@70 cents, German millet at 65@75 cents, buck- 
wheat at G0@S80 cents per 100 pounds. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 5 weeks ending December 7, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
cf the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —- 
1895. 1894, 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels... .. 1,308,685 923,237) 426,900)" 115,450 
Corn, bushels ...... 133,900 155,350 12,350 13,900 
Oats, bushels... ... 1,103,000, 722,000) 1,005,087} 769,318 
Barley, bushels. .... 2,022,020) 1,759,570) 1,456,095] 1,180,559 
Rye, bushels ....... 177,830)  104.242| 84,906] 59,098 
Grass seed, pounds. 675,905 474,904) 280,930) 145,270 
Flaxseed, bushels... 91,335 30,320 69,020) = 22,575 
ME TET LOE «tell pt wars ols oi6s0)folerelios.orassialelliercie e's dais he <9's's 0 0.0 
un CAN 0) 1 eh 2,202 1,463 252 42 
Flour, barrels 679, 700 Q74, 664) 649,663) 344,037 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CINCINNATI. 
The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 


Cincinnati, Ohio, during the month ending November 
30, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to C. B. Murray, superintend- 
ent of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —— -— - 
1895. 1894. 1895. | 1894. 
Wheat, bushels 63,655 46,844 54,120 22 780 
Corn, bushels........ 222.807) 501,838 43,492) 144,284 
Oats, bushels......... 130,297, 204,830 124.903 106,164 
Barley, bushels....... 177,200; 116,637 1,400 1,400 
Rye, bushels......... 82,776) 31,645 27,316 15,533 
Clover Seed, bags.... 1,125 2,479 1,069 2.594 
’ Timothy Seed, bags... 2,864 3,074 2381 437 
Other Grass Seed, bags, 2,185 3,7 2,708 4,009 
LOTR TT a en ae 5,507 6,793 845 3,106 
Flour, barrels........ 182,583} 149,908) 147,961} 112,068 
OAS TT TOS SN See oc oteing Deane cnn parent 


Farmers of Pierce County, Nebraska, are reported 
to be saving coal by burning corn, 


‘ 


_ RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts aud 
shipments at Chicago during November, 1895 and 1894, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 
grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts. | Timothy,| Clover, | seeds, | seed, corn, | Hay, 
lbs. lbs lbs. bu. Ibs. tons. 
1895 ..| 3,486,064) 646,528) 589,108|1,546,691/3,344,780) 21,770 
ta ..| 2,902,695) 805,892) 368,749) 537,121/1,101,717) 17,999 
ipts. 
1895 ..| 2,487,105) 239,401/1,057,383) 649,760|1,309,643) 4,312 
1894 .. 635,738}1,047,860) 236,043) 221,103] 405,205) 2,477 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 5 weeks ending De- 
cember 7, as compared with the same period of the 
preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —- 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894, 
Wheat, bushels....... 12,657.950) 8,678,370) 2,973,390] 588,890 
Corn, bushels... ... @-| 151,740) 152,151 24,610) 22,900 
Oats, bushels......... $85,610) 567,930) 353,110) 183,330 
Barley, bushels....... 176,660} 144,150 51,870 78,580 
Rye, bushels ......... 67,470] 30,860 1,380) 28,000 
Flaxseed, bushels..... 362,640} 97,000! 253,720) 98,510 
Hays stOnB ipisute < oes.<.s 3,043 3,137 "148 200 
Flour, barrels........ 18,886} 12,753) 1,379,683] 1,135,558 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at To- 
ledo, Ohio, during the 5 weeks ending December 7, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange, as follows: ' 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —. -_—— 
1895. 1894, 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels,...... 890,300] 813,800) 270,100} 578,700 
Corn, bushels......... 871,700) 1,574,100} 931,000] 1,443,700 
Oats, bushels......... 152,700 35,000 32,000) 122,300 
Barley, bushels....... PAO rltaes ers |nviee eae 1,600 
Rye, bushels ......... 12,100 8,400 2,700 11,200 
Clover seed, bags..... 8,674 12,231 3,826 10,282 
Flour, barrels........ 8,967 6,969 158, 784 167, 576 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month ending November 30, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. _ 
1894 1894, 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels....... 1,140,268| 573,176) 360,945) 270,043 
Corn, bushels......... 827,038] 925,888) 480,472} 152,474 
Oats, bushels......... 760,640) 652,824) 293,822) 150,031 
Barley, bushels....... 418,836) 357,840 5,430 10,201 
Rye, bushels ......... 52,790 7,000; 31,188 12,658 
Grass (SECads IDSs cca tilieursaver ease sts sic'es sles oe eins salve vente wes 
PIA ROSH S DUSMOIG Salvatore suuslt alligticeats’s v cce]ie% omneca es [eveloe ee arcs 
Sie COMET Soca 17,793 9,260 10,362 1,263 
Flour, barrels ........ 83,890! 88,486) 168,342 168, 678 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at San 
Francisco, Cal., during the month ending November 
30, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to T. CO, Friedlander, secretary 
of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —— 
1895. 1894, 1895. 1894, 

Wheat, centals..... 1,201,588) 1,149,17% 1,178,560) 984,336 
Corn, ee 87,241 28/903 1,241 6,899 
Oats, - 52. 420) 106,419 1,346 2,696 
Barley, ‘“ 262,705) 128,574 206,37 40,167 
Rye, 2 anor 4,355 ol Pr aoe SRE ee 
Flaxseed: bushels. . 17,892 POLO atee eer ages ayy oe 
Hay. tOnB, crane etic 8,897 10,089 QUA Sc ceae we 
Flour, 4% bbls... 521,118} 505,468 898,474) 292,172 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DULUTH. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Duluth, Minn., during the 5 weeks ending December 
7, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Frank E. Wyman, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. - 
Articles. — 
1895. 1894. 1895. | 1894. 

Wheat, bushels. ..| 13,080,599) 6,917,651 11,067,017| 4,071,151 
Corn, bushels... . LOOSE elas cies. oe 1,584) 

Oats, bushels... .. 119,739 329,702 25,989} . 

Barley, bushels. . . 889,650 700,298] 1,395,623 

Rye, bushels..... 125,250 7,404 100,901 

Flaxseed, bushels.) 1,202,402 93,609] 1,125,823 

Flour, barrels... . "877,875 767,110 601,845 

Flour, produced.*| 635,830)  443,580|.......... koe Sieben 


*Duluth and Superior. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the month ending November 
30, as compared with the same period of the preceding 


year, were, according to Geo. M. Lane, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - _ 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 

Wheat, bushels....... 186. 461) 237,939) 99,789| 297,498 
Corn, bushels........ 183,168) 170,066, 114,052 43,725 
Oats, bushels... ...... 128,655| 136,936) 14,184) 7,465 
Barley, bushels. . 71,976] 118,883)]......... Hebe Hin 
Rye, bushels......... 9,718 4568 | ee Ss. 2,524 
Hay; TOMB eiicoee os ce 1,140 1 GBA 265 330 
Flour, barrels........ 21,254 12,075 18,997 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay ab 
Peoria, Ill., during the month ending November 30, 
as compared with-the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to R.C. Grier, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —_ ——- — 
1895. | 1894. 1895. 1894. 

Wheat, bushels....... 67,200 66,600] 62,400) ~—- 26,400 
Corn, bushels ........ 1,901, 930 1,148,950} 473,000; 192,300 
Oats, bushels ........ 1,554, 800! 601; 700 1,972,800 607,200 
Barley, bushels....... "372,400 322,200 290,500} 250,800 
Rye, bushels......... 14,700 10,200 3,000) 8,000 
Mill Feed, tons....... 810 390| 6,478) 6,706 
Reeds Wess. stosas ss 866,500} 210,000, 210,000) 150,000 
Broom Corn, lbs...... 195,(.00 75,000 165,000 75,000 
Hay, tons............ 3,890 1,450 1,100 588 
Flour, barrels........ 18,300 24,900 28,650 21,450 
Spirits & Liquors, bbls. 950 2,685) 21,701 21,314 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. 540 1,100 49.025 35,205 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month ending November 30, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according tc Wm. Thurstone, secretary ot 
the Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


Receipts by lake. Shipments by canal, 
Articles. — 
1895. 1894. | 1895. 1894. 

Wheat, bushels. ..| 10,107,340) 6,951,941, 1,540,067) 2,596,975 
Corn, bushels..... 4,055,010) 1,781,710) 358,390} 528,765 
Oats, bushels..... 1,458,688 1, 682 “155, 285,561) 1,114,451 
Barley, bushels...| 2,511,980} 2,774,073) 1,438,938) 961,827 
Rye, bushels ..... 282,500 130,385) 59,636 
Grass Seed, bags... 5,0. 2 DIDO Ec cts ere ws a 
Mlaxseed Os... ~- 931,347 197,500) Ae hye atts 
MY PODS i. ae al sree wit = bbe os shite =i='¢ akecaie 36s Avdad in Sigh ae wre 
Flour, barrels ....| 1,507,755] 1,756,047) 167 


*Receipts are given in bush.; shipments in pounds. 


One striking thing about the Northwest is the 
lceng days of summer. The country is so big that it 
takes the sun all night to go down. One can read 
the newspapers in the Red River Valley till near 10 
o'clock at night by daylight. Perhaps here is one 
of the secrets of the rapid maturity of the 
grain, root and vegetable crops. This country 
has over 200 hours more light during May, June 
and July than you have at Indianapolis, and light 
is the great factor in growth.—Indiana Farmer, 
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D. Ewart has erected a corn crib at Iola, Kan. 


Bacon & Langford are dealing in grain at Hylar, 
Il. 

A new grain firm may be organized at Emden, 
il. 

W. iE. Palmatier has built a corn crib at Oberlin, 
Kan. 

J. A. Smith will build an etevator at Glenboro, 
Man. 

Dunlap & Cary intend to erect a rice mill at Jen- 
nings, La. 

Clayton M. Jewett is building an elevator at Ips- 
wich, Mass. 

It is proposed to erect two anti-trust distileries at 
Omaha, Neb. 

Seott & Walters, grain dealers of Massena, Iowa, 
failed recently. 

Johv Mullen has engaged in the grain business at 
Creston, Lowa. 

Robert E. Foster, grain dealer of Staunton, Va., 
assigned recently. 

Breckenridge & Gougar’s elevator at Otterbein, 
Ind., is completed. 

Robert Forsythe is building an elevator at Me- 
chanicsville, Mass. 

Blaker & Co.’s elevator at Parker, Kan., is com- 
pleted and running. 

Samuel Walker's new elevator at Waverly, Neb., 
bas been completed. 

J. F. Holleicke & Go., grain dealers of Wichita, 
Kan., have sold out. 

Kraus & Krier of Belgium, Wis., have put in a 
new gasoline engine. 

A gasoline engine has been put in Replinger’s ele- 
vator at Allenton, Wis. 

The contract has been let for the erection of an 
eleyator at Ashland, Wis. 

Nevens & Son haye put a gasoline engine in their 
elevator at Fredonia, Wis. 

The Woodburn Elevator Company is building an 
elevator at Woodburn, Ind. 

Smith & Wright, grain dealers of Stockton, Cal., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Towle & Shank, grain dealers of Wabash, Neb., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Grain buyers of Mineral, Ill., are building a corn 
crib 160 feet long, 20 feet high. 

August Wolgast is buying corn at Templin, Kan., 
where he has built a corn erib. 

Jas. E. Miller, grain dealer of Worthington, Ind., 
is buying corn, etc., at Bushrod. 

G. S. Wilson & Son, dealers in grain, coal, etc., 
at Palestine, Ill., have assigned. 

The R. R. Russell Grain Co. of Ballinger, Texas, 
is doing a good business in feed. 

Wright & Matthews, dealers in grain at Rowena, 
8. D., have dissolved partnership. 

William Lemon has engaged in the grain, hay and 
feed business at Monticello, Wis. 

Martin & Charles Boyle of Boyle’s Grove, Ill. 
have eribbed 15,000 bushels of corn. 

Grain merchants of Hanover, IIL, 
bushels of corn stored in tkeir cribs, 


have 50,000 


J. W. & Z. Thorp, grain dealers of Jessup, Ind., 
haye put in corn shelling machinery. 

B. W. Cole, dealer in grain, coal and implements 
at Mellette, S. D., assigned recently. 

Laun Bros. of Elkhart Lake, Wis., have put a 
gasoline engine in their new elevator. 


D. W. Ludwick has succeeded H. M. Hodges, 
dealer in grain, ete., at Barrett, Kan. 


Ccmstock, Hughes & Co., commission dealers in 
grain, ete., of Chicago, have dissolved. 


A new gritin firm has been organized at Green 
Hill, Ohio, and has erected an elevator. 


The Corking Grain Co. of Woonsocket, S. D., 1s 
reported to have failed, and the president, Geo. W. 


Corking, who owns a line of elevators and ware- 
houses, is said to have disappeared. 

Henry Van Buskirk has engaged in the grain and 
live stock business at Blairsburg, Iowa. 

©. Donald has purchased the fieed and grain 
business of Judd & Judd at Bethel, Conn. 


David Parlin has completed a new grain store- 
house at North Village, near Dana, Mass. 

Melick & McLain, grain dealers of Eldora, Iowa, 
are reported to be very busy cribbing corn. 

Grain exporters of Galveston, Texas, expect to 
handle 2,000,000 bushels of corn this season. 


Berryman & Walton have succeeded to the grain 
business of George Hoch of Scales Mound, Ill. 


Francis & Allen have succeeded to the grain and 
coal business of Francis & Riley, Forrest, Dl. 


CG. W. Shepard & Son have succeeded Way & Shep- 
ard, grain and hay dealers of Brunswick, Ga. 


Douglas & Bros. have adopted gasoline engine 
power for their elevator at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


A. Winterood, dealer in hay and grain at Salt 
Luke City, Idaho, has removed from that city. 

The Peavey Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has completed its new elevator at Magnet, Neb. 

Osear J. Morris has succeeded to A. Mowry & Co., 
dealers in grain, feed, etc., at Woonsocket, R. I. 
- W. M. Dryden, grain and commission merchant of 
Men:phis, Tenn., made an assignment recently. 

N. S. Shock, dealer in grain, ete., at Philadelphia, 
Pa., intends to erect a feed and flour warehouse. 

W. H. Pyne has purchased the business of E. F. 
Williams, dealer in grain, ete., at Mound City, Mo. 

H. F. Davis has succeeded to the grain and feed 
business of T. B. Hawks & Co. of Duluth, Minn. 


J. L. Caldwell has purchased the grain business 
at Sibley, IIL, of Bartlett, Frazier & Co., Chicago. 

O. J. Brining, grain buyer of Leroy, Ill., received 
in one day recently 70 wagonloads of shelled corn. 

It is proposed to established a starch factory in 
connection with the creamery at Trade Lake, Wis. 

J. W. Barnett of Lake Charles, La., is contem- 
plating the establishment of a rice mill at Abbeville, 
La. 

A grain and produce warehouse with feed mill 
attached is to be established at Thompsonville, 
Mich. 

The flax tow mill at Wolcott, Minn., which was 
recently destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt at Fari- 
bault. , 

Tinkham Bros., grain dealers of Fairwater, Wis., 
have put a gasoline engine in their elevator at that 


plece. 


The St. Jean Baptiste Grist Mill & Elevator Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated at St. Jean Baptiste, 
Man. 

M. R. De Busk is contemplating engaging in the 
grain business at Cumberland, Iowa, or some other 
point. 

G. W. White, miller of Bonham, Texas, will im- 
prove his mill and will erect a 30,000-bushel ele- 
vator. 

The safe of Hall & Dressler, grain dealers of 
Bridgton, Maine, was blown open recently and $100 
stolen. 

Thomas Hollis of Radcliffe, lowa, is buying grain 
at Eldora, and intends to purchase 100,000 bushels 
of corn. 

The Wisconsin Milling Co. is erecting a 500,000- 
bushel elevator at Milwaukee, Wis., for the storage 
of corn. 

H. E. Wright of the grain firm of Smith & Wright, 
Stockton, Cal., has petitioned that a receiver be ap- 
pointed. 

Cannon & Yates, grain and commission dealers of 
Memphis, Tenn., have succeeded Cannon, Yates & 
Dryden. 

Nietert & IXoof of St. Mary’s, Ohio, recently put 
in B. 8. Constant’s No. 8 Combined Corn and Wheat 
Cleaner. 

The Calhoun Cotton Seed Oil Co. has been or- 
ganized at Piedmont, Ala., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 


Edw. H. Young has opened an office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and engaged in exporting grain, hay and 
millstuffs. 


Taylor Marshall has gone to Dow City, Iowa, 
where he will buy grain for Marshall Bros. of Bel- 
videre, Il. 


The Prescott Elevator Co., Ltd., has announced 
that it has completed its new 500,000-bushel elevator 
at Prescott, Ont., which has an elevating and trans- 


ferring capacity of 25,000 bushels per hour. It will 


accommodate grain shipped via the Montreal route. - 


The South Chicago Eleyator Co. of South Chi- 
cago, Ill., certified to an increase in capital stock to 
$665,000. 


Marks & Friend, dealers in grain and coal at 
Petersburg, Va., assigned recently with liabilities 
of $17,000. : 


Fr. W. Royce, grain dealer at Hillsburg, Ont., 
Canada, is handling potatoes this year, together 
with grain, 

Captain Pabst of the Pabst Brewing Co., Mil 
waukee, is contemplating the erection of an elevator 
at that place. 


The Guthrie Mill Co. of Guthrie, Ky., is building 
a 20,000-bushel elevator to be run in connection 
with its mill. 


The Goodwine Grain Co. of Goodwine, IIL, is 
doing a good business in corn, and four shellers are 
kept running. 


Vent & Riddle, grain dealers of “Midway, Ohio, 
were visited by burglars recently, who secured $10 
from the safe. 


The Minnesota & Dakota Elevator which is being 
erected at Grandon, N. D., will have a capacity of 
35,000 bushels. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Go. has com- 
pleted a 60,000-bushel annex to its elevator at 
Stephen, Minn. 


I. L. Griffith and F. W. Kneeland have built a 
crib ut the railroad at Admire, Kan., where they 
will buy grain. 


J. F. Hazelbaker & Son, dealers in grain and live 
stock at Peebles, Ohio, assigned recently with lia- 
bilities of $5,200. 


Alfred Hfurst and Mason Noble of Deland, Fla., 
have engaged in the manufacture of starch from 
the cassava plant. 


Randolph & Co., grain dealers of Martinton, Ind., 
have completed their new grain warehouse and are 
erecting corn cribs. 


The firm of M. H. Thomas & Co., dealers in grain, 
ete., at Galveston, Ind., has been dissolved, M. H. 
Thomas succeeding. 


The International Cotton Seed Oil Company has 
completed its new mill at Selma, Ala., and the plant 
is now in operation. 


Local buyers at McPherson, Kan., have erected 
cribs and made arrangements to buy corn and hold 
it for a better price. 


Aiken & Cooper, grain and feed dealers of Owosso, 
Mich., have dissolved partnership, Mr. Aiken con- 
tinuing the business. 


O. H. Gale has erected a corn erib at Chillicothe, 
Mo., and is filling it with 18-cent corn, which he will 
hold for better prices. 


R. B. Ellingwood and J. P. Hayden have built a 
6,000-bushel corn erib at Jarbalo, Kan., and intend 
to buy and hold corn. 


Samuel J. Clevenger & Co., grain merchants of 


Philadelphia, Pa., made an assignment recently for 
the benefit of creditors. 


The new eleyator built by Bender Bros. at Fos- 
toria, Iowa, is furnished with machinery outfit from 
the BH. H. Pease Mfg. Co. 


H. Keeney & Son of Renwick, Iowa, bave recently 
placed one of the E. H. Pease Mfg. Co.’s grain 
cleaners in their elevator. 


Harwood & Son have purchased the Richards 
Elevator at Vinton, Iowa, and have engaged in the 
grain and stock business. 


Davidson & Stewart, dealers in grain, flour and 
feed at Wallaceburg, Ont., have sold out their retail 
business to Arch. Pringle. 


Olson & Newhouse of Spring Grove, Minn., re- 
recently placed a Pease Warehouse Grain and Seed 
Cleaner in their elevator. 


M. R. Kern, grain buyer at Wenatchee, Wash., 
disappeared recently and left a large family and an 
abundance of debts behind. 


Marshall, Rankin & Co. have purchased the Union 
Eleyator at Quenemo, Kan., and have fitted it up 
preparatory to receiving corn. 


Three track buyers of grain are established at 
Keystone, Minn., and at last reports were buying at 
the rate of 150 carloads a day. 


Buckley, Pursley & Co. of Peoria, Ill., who oper- 
ate several elevators at- country points, intend to 
build an eleyator at Colchester, Ill. 


It is reported that a syndicate including Morgan, 
Astor and the Vanderbilts have purchased Squaw 
Island, in the Niagara River just below Buffalo, 
N. Y¥., which they propose to convert into an indus. 
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trial center. Docks and elevators are among the 
anticipated improvements, 


The Huntting Elevator Co. has closed its elevator 
at Mt. Vernon, 8S. D., and Mr. Coon, the buyer, has 
returned to his home in Wisconsin. 


Body & Noakes have their linseed oil mill at Win- 
nipeg, Man., running full time, and have enough 
seed to keep them going this season. 


There is said to be a good opening for a broom 
factory at Montrose, Mo., as there is a large amount 
of broom corn raised in that section. 


Farmers in the neighborhood of Souris, Man., are 
trying to form a stock company for the purpose 
of erecting an elevator at that place. 


C. R. Gordon, formerly in the mercantile business 
at Manitou, Man., has entered the firm of Gordon 
& TIronsides, grain and stock exporters. 


The new eleyator built by A. W. Dawson at Su- 


- perior, Iowa, this season was furnished throughout 


with E. H. Pease Mfg. Co.’s machinery. 


Barnard & Son’s new elevator at Fowler, Ind., 
is completed and receiving grain. It has a capacity 
of 100,000 bushels, and cost about $10,000. 


GC. B. Bartlett, grain and hay dealer of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., assigned recently with nominal assets 
of $19,000, and liabilities about the same. 


The St. Paul & Kansas City Grain Co. contem- 
plates rebuilding its elevator at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, which was destroyed by fire recently. 


Mrs. BE. A. Swartz is conducting a grain and ele- 
yator business at Buckeye City, Ohio, and is con- 
ducting it well, too, and doing a good business. 


Henry Orchard is rebuilding his elevator at Ver- 
million, IKXKan., which was burned some time agu, 
and he will engage in the grain business again. 


Asa W. Skinner, grain dealer of Hudson, IIll., is 
reported to be enjoying a good trade in corn. One 
day recently he received 60 wagonloads of corn. 


The 25,000 bushels of grain damaged in the burn- 
ing of the Great Western Elevator at Cooperstown, 


’N. D., November 4, was recently sold for $1,190. 


Angus Smith of Milwaukee is negotiating with a 
Nebraska syndicate represented by N. Merriam of 
Omaha, for the purchase of his elevator property. 


The Krumdick elevator at Winona, Minn., has 
been furnished with an extensive new outfit of gen- 
eral machinery of the E. H. Pease Mfg. Co.’s make. 


Edmonds, Shade & Co. have placed one of the 
EB. H. Pease Mfg. Co.’s Exeellsior Combined Grain 
Machines in their new elevator at Kingsley, Lowa. 


The Heidenreich Construction Go. of Chicago is 
now putting in the foundation for the 500,000-bushel 
elevator of Bartlett, Kubn & Go. at Terre Haute, 
Ind, 


Il. A. Cadwallader, formerly of Rossville, TL, 
has disposed of his elevator at West Lebanon, Ind., 
and has taken charge of the elevator at State Line, 
Ind. 


The new elevator built at Waukee, Iowa, this sea- 
son is furnished with motive power and all other 
machinery from the E. H. Pease Mfg. Co. of Racine, 
Wis. 


Thomas Glick, dealer in grain and groceries ar 
Mankato, Kan., has sold out his line of groceries 
and will give his entire attention to the grain busi- 
ness. 


It is reported that Gray, Babcock & Sears, grain 
dealers of Battle Creek, Iowa, are doing a rushing 
business, especially receiving a great deal of new 
corn. 


J. H. Herron of Allerton, Ill., is making arrange- 
ments to erect corn cribs at Sullivan, IIL, where he 
will buy grain for Milmine, Bodman & Co. of Chl- 
cago. . 


Tleischmann & Co.’s new 400,000-bushel elevator 
at Sedamsyille, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been completed 
by Jas. Stewart & Co., elevator builders of St. 
Louis. 


Seeley, Son & Co., elevator contractors of Fre- 
mont, Neb., are erecting a 10,000-bushel elevator on 
Sullivan’s farm near Fremont, Neb. It will cost 
$4,000. 


The new elevator of J. P. Schaller, built at.Can- 
istota, S. D., is equipped throughout with motive 
power and other machinery from the E. H. Pease 
Mfg. Co, 


H. A. Waldron’s new elevator at Sargent, Minn., 
is furnished with a Morton Tread Power and a 
Pease Cleaner, both furnished by the E. H. Pease 
Mfg. Co. 


The Des Moines Elevator Co. has had severa) 
“honeycomb” elevators erected for it during the 
past season by the Macdonald Engineering Co, ot 
Chicago. The Des Moines Company has just com- 
pleted the ear corn bins and connections in these 


elevators, and the men who are operating them are 
pleased with the way they take care of all kinds of 
grain. 

J. B. Atwood’s new elevator at Roscoe, IL, is 
furnished with a Morton Tread Power and an en- 
tire equipment of machinery from the E. H. Pease 
Mfg. Co. 


The Hull Produce Co. of Hull, Iowa, recently 
added a new roller grinding mill and considerable 
other new machinery bought of the BE. H. Pease 
Mfg. Co. 


Kaufman Bros. of Claytonville, IL, have sold 
their elevator to Mr. Conner of Buckley, who will 
take possession next March and engage in the grain 
business. 


S. L. Hodgson & C. W. Brown have formed a 
copartnership at Sullivan, Ul, to buy grain. Mr. 
Hodgson will also continue buying grain at Will 
iamsburg. 


It is reported that a large elevator and flour mill 
will be erected at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., in which 
Drexel, Morgan and the Cramps of Philadelphia are 
interested. 


Wilson & Co., who recently carried on a grain and 
feed business at Milwaukee, Wis., haye now en- 
gaged in the commission and brokerage business 
at that place. ; 


©. W. Gillam of Windom, Minn., thoroughly over- 
hauled his elevator this year, putting in new ele- 
vators and other machinery bought of the HE. H. 
Pease Mfg. Co. 


The Tacoma Land Co.’s new grain warehouse at 
Tacoma, Wash., has been completed, and is now jn 
the hands of the Tacoma Warehouse and Hlevator 
Co., the lesees. 


The new elevator built this season at Ludlow, 
IlL, by W. M. Prilliman is equipped with gasoline 
engine and all other machinery bought of the E. H. 
Pease Mfg. Co. 


W. S. Probasco, grain dealer of Bloomington, Ll., 
is going to put in the B. 8. Constant Grain Feeders, 
after making repairs in his elevators at Blooming- 
ton and Barnes. 


The Holland Company is going to establish flax 
seutching mills on Whidby Island and at Hdison 
and Haynie, Whatcom County, Wash., for the man- 
ufactwre of fiber. 


H. C. Hall of Paxton, Ill, has purchased W. M. 
Prilliman’s elevator at Ludlow, and will carry on 
business at that place under the management of 
W. M. Hamilton. 


The directors of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
Hleyator Co. of Bozeman, Mont., have decided to 
increase the capacity of its elevator at that place by 
"7,250,000 pounds.” 


The owners of the new elevator at Richwood, 
Wis., are going to put in a feed mill to run in con- 
nection with their elevator, and make sure of good 
profits in tliat line. 


Shaw Bros. of Colo, Iowa, have overhauled their 
elevator this season, putting in new elevators and 
other machinery furnished by the I. H. Pease Mfg, 
Co. of Racine, Wis. 


The new elevator built at Sheldon, Iowa, this sea- 
son and owned by G. W. Brown of Sioux City is 
furnished throughout with machinery from the 
H. H. Pease Mfg. Co. 


Arend Jonkers has purchased the interest of his 
partner, G. T. Johnson, in the elevator and grain 
business at Eldora, Iowa, and will hereafter oper- 
ate the elevator alone. 


Gariepy & Chenier are preparing to buy grain 
extensively this season at Edmonton, Alberta. They 
are erecting a grain warehouse capable of storing 
20,000 bushels of grain. 


Enterprising citizens of Shelbina, Mo., have formed 
a local syndicate to buy all tbe corn which is sold 
in that market for less than 20 cents a bushel. The 
capital stock is $25,000. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co. is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a grain warehouse or elevator at 
Winnipeg next year in order to buy wheat from 
farmers in that market. 


The McFarlin Grain Co., whose elevator at Des 
Moines, Iowa, was recently destroyed by fire, is 
working its elevator at Madrid day and night to 
to keep up with business. 


Ryan & Son, grain dealers of Galena, Ill., are re- 
ported to be doing a large business shelling corn, 
and there are often seen as many as 30 teams at 
their elevator at one time. 


The Terminal Improvement Association has been 
incorporated at Kansas City, Mo., with a capital 
stock of $175,000. . There are 1,750 shares of stock, 
1,742 of which are in the hands of Col. Theodore 
GO. Bates. The purposes of the organization are “to 
buy, sell, improve and deal in real estate; to reclaim 
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land; to build, erect and construct warehouses and 
grain elevators; to construct wharves and docks,” 
ete. . 


The Fenyille Roller Mill Co. of. Fenyille, Mich., 
recently put in new elevators, conyeyors and con- 
siderable other machinery bought of the BE. H. 
Pease Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


The Hunt County Oil Co. has been incorporated 
at Wolfe City, Texas, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, to establish and maintain a cotton seed oil 
mill and to buy and sell cattle. 


M. B. Sheflield, whose flour mill at Wolcott, Minn., 
was burned recently, is contemplating leasing a mill 
at Faribault, and if this is decided upon a 100,000- 
bushel elevator will be erected. 


William Reed of Alma, Mich., has puchased the 
elevator which has been operated by M. lL. Sweet 
& Co. He intends to do a general milling business 
in connection with the elevator. 


It is reported that P. D. Armour of Chicago has 
let the contract for the erection of three 175-foot 
corn cribs at Albia, Iowa, and announces that he 
wants to buy 400,000 bushels of corn. 


C. B. Rowley, manager of the Girard Point Stor- 
age Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., informs us that the 
maanager’s office has been removed to Rooms 520, 
522 and 524 of the new Bourse Building. 


Knollenberg & Wavyering, grain dealers of Hulls 
Station, Ill., expect to handle 100,000 bushels of corn 
this year. They recently put in their elevator shell- 
ers of 1,000 bushels’ capacity per hour. 


C. S. Howard, Edgerton, Minn., ihas recently 
added a new cleaner, stand of elevators and consid- 
erable other machinery to his grain elevator, all 
furnished by the E. H. Pease Mfg. Co. 


During the five weeks ending November 30 wheat 
inspected at Winnipeg, Man., amounted to 1,516 
cars, against 994 cars inspected during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding season. 


Robert Goodwin Jr. recently purchased the inter- 
est of C. W. Barwell in the commission business 
at Jefferson, Iowa, Mr. Goodwin will have the 
agency of F. G. Logan & Co. at that place. 


The new elevator built by the Huntting Elevator 
Go. at Lyle, Minn., recently, to replace’ the one de- 
stroyed by fire, was furnished with a general outfit 
of machinery by the E. H. Pease Mfg. Co. 


A new grain warehouse has been established at 


Sparks Landing, on the Columbia River, near 
Waterville, Wash., and Waterville grain buyers 


have arranged to handle wheat at that point. 


J. A. Winkel, grain dealer of Bancroft, Towa, 
cently shipped the largest car of grain ever taken 
from that point. It was a large furniture car, and 
Mr. Winkel loaded into it 1,945 bushels of oats. 


The new elevator of Snyder & Donnovan erected 
this season at Hast Lynn, Ill., is equipped with a 
6-horse power gasoline engine and full equipment 
of machinery bought of the E. H. Pease Mfg. Co. 


Pindell Bros., millers of Hannibal, Mo., whose 
grain warehouse at Franklin tipped over last Oc- 
tober, are rebuilding it with a capacity of 30,000 
bushels. Essmueller & Barry have the contract. 


The Seattle Hlevator at Seattle, Wash., received 
during November 1,811 tons of wheat, 100 tons 
more than during October, and during this season 
up to November 30 it received 8,218 tons of Wheat. 


Frank N. Dodd, commission merchant in grain, 
hay and straw at New York City, has issued a cir- 
cular announcing his retirement from the business, 
and that he will be succeeded by W. GC. Dudley & 
Co. 


re- 


It is reported that the committee at Mobile, Ala., 
which has been raising funds for a bonus for an 
elevator at that place, has been successful and that 
a 250,000-bushel elevator will soon be built at that 
place. 


The Pease Warehouse Cleaners have been adopted 
by E. J. Hdwards & Co. of Steen, Minn., and other 
stations where they have elevators. Beside the 
Pease Cleaner they also put in a general machinery 
outfit. 


J. W. Norton and M. W. Bates have purchased 
L.. H. Hall’s interest in the Zenith Hlevator at Su- 
perior, Wis., and its capacity will be increased and 
machinery will be added, including a feed and meal 
equipment. 


Up to the end of the first week in December the 
elevator men of Minnewauken, N. D., received 
800,000 bushels of grain, and at that time the es- 
timated stocks in farmers’ hands amounted to 150,- 
000 bushels. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
at Richwood, Wis., with a capital stock of $5,000, 
the purpose of organization being the erection of 
a farmers’ elevator at Richwood, which is now be- 
ing done. The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, John Thauer; vice-president, Ernst Krueger; 
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secretary, John Carroll; treasurer, Emil M. Uehling. 
Directors, Peter Thauer, Philip Kiefer, F. J. McCall, 
Johbu MeAdams, John Schoeberle. 


Steven Hendee has purchased the Foster elevator 
at Table Grove, Ill, and has appointed John Leon- 
ard grain buyer. The elevator will be repaired 
this winter, and in the spring it will be thor- 
oughly overhauled. 


S. R. Montague has sold his interest in the ele- 
vetor of Montague & Howlett at Madison, 8. D., 
to his partner, and the firm of Howlett & Byrnes 
has been organized to operate the elevators at Madi- 
son and Wentworth. 


Business men of Lake Benton, Minn., have “dis- 
eussed the grain situation” and decided to form an 
association with the purpose of buying grain. A 
committee has been appointed to adopt plans and 
receive subscriptions. 

3urglars recently broke into the office of L. R. 
Brand, grain dealer of Muncie, Ind., and by de- 
stroying the safe secured about $10. The previous 
evening Mr. Brand had removed several hundred 
dollars from the safe. 


The Bloomington Pantagraph says that the ele- 
vator at Fletcher, Ill., will have to be taken down, 
as it is in a very unsafe condition. It was built 
about five years ago by Hazenwinkle & Cox and 
was very poorly constructed. 


Joseph Schlutchter & Co. have purchased the Bay 
Port Mercantile Co.’s elevator at Pigeon, Mich., 
and have engaged in the grain business. They ex- 
change flour, bran, ete., for grain. A gasoline en- 
gine will be put in the elevator. 


J. F. Harrison, owner of the North Side Elevator 
at Clarence, Ill., will buy and crib corn for P. D. 
Armour, and is now erecting a crib 80 feet long, 
16 feet wide and 12 feet high. Mr. Armour will 
also have a buyer at Lintner, Ill. 


The new elevator at Tuscola, Ill., which was re- 
cently erected by Geo. W. Brown of Francisville, 
Ind.. and which has been leased by Bartlett, Kuhn 
& Co., has been purchased by Eli Murphy, and 
Mr. Murphy’s son Elmer is now in charge of it. 


The Kendrick Grain Co. of Kendrick, Idaho, in- 
tends, before another crop is harvested, to improve 
its chute arrangement by the erection of two towers, 
which will enable farmers to deliver their grain 
from the top of a bluff direct to the warehouse. 


G. C. Wooster of Rulo, Neb., writes us that B.D. 
Williams of Highland Station, Kan., has just com- 
pleted the erection of a 20,000-bushel corn house, 
which is arranged to empty itself; also a 12,000- 
bushel modern elevator with a 7-horse power gaso- 
line engine. 


The Fralick Grain Co. has been organized at 
South Solon, Ohio, to engage in the grain business, 
and has purchased Daniel Kulp’s elevator at that 
plaice. Mr. Samuel Fralick and C, T. Bowers are 
members of the new company, Mr. Fralick being 
the principal stockholder. 


The Richard J. Biggs Commission Co, has been 
incorporated at Baltimore, Md., with a capital stock 
of $25,000 to do a general commission business in 
grain, lumber, ete. The incorporators are Richard 
J. Biggs, Francis 8. Biggs. James M. Biggs, Win. 
W. Gerbrick and Wm. J. Chapman. 

Robbins, Bean & Makepeace, dealers in and ship- 
pers of grain, feed, hay, straw and flour of Water- 
town, N. Y., have dissolved, Bean & Makepeace 


succeeding to the business. Mr. Makepeace has 
charge of the hay department, while Mr. Bean 


manages the feed and flour business. 


The Grain Warehousing Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the stockholders of which are J. S. T. Stranahan, 
Richard H. Laimbeer and Fitch Stranahan, have 
made application for dissolution of partnership, on 
the ground that the company has transacted no 
business for several years. The assets amount to 
$5,800, and there are no creditors. 


W. EE. Sherer, Northwestern representative at 
Minneapolis of the S. Howes Co. of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., reports recent sales of Hureka grain cleaning 
machinery to elevators, among others, two No. § 
oat clippers with shoes to Terre Haute, Ind., and 
one No. 8 horizontal scourer with shoe to the 
Northern Hlevator Co. of Winnipeg. 


Allen, Grier & Zeller have organized with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to do a general commission busi- 
ness at St. Louis, Mo., and will open offices January 
1. They will have a branch office at Chicago under 
the charge of John P. Grier, at New York under the 
charge of A. W. Allen, and William Zeller will have 
charge of the business at St. Louis. 


The Macdonald Engineering Co. of Chicago has 
just completed a transfer and cleaning elevator at 
Fifty-first street and Central Park avenue, Chicago, 
for Richardson & Co. It has a transfer capacity of 
75 cars per day, and cleaning and clipping capacity 
of 5,000 bushels per hour. This was another rusn 
job. The contractors broke ground October 8, put 


in the foundation and had the building inclosed by 
November 3. The house is now in successful opera- 
tion. The power plant has 250 horse power ca- 
pacity, with a battery of four boilers, Westinghouse 
Compound Engine, housed in a substantial brick 
power house 86x60 feet and 20 feet high. 


The United Elevator Co. of St. Louis, Mo., has 
issued its second mortgage bonds, and the entire 
issue of $485,000 has been placed. The downward 
course of the elevator stock has been checked, and 
prospects are brighter than they have been for 
many a month. Great credit is due President An- 
dersson for the work he has accomplished. 


James Pye of Minneapolis, Northwestern repre- 
sentative of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., recently 
sold a full line of machinery and iron work for a 
working elevator which is being built by the A. L. 
Babeock Hardware. Co. at Billings, Mont. The 
house will contain cleaners and an outfit for making 
meal, feed, etc. It is now nearing completion. 


The Macdonald Engineering Company of Chica- 
go has the new Husted elevator and mill at Buffalo 
N. Y., well under way. The foundation is to be 
earried on 800 piles, the power house and stack 
are to be of brick, and the plant is to have 250 horse 
power. All first story timbers will be of long leat 
pine. The time limit for completion is 75 days. 


The McMorran Milling Co.’s elevator at Port 
Huron, Mich., recently completed by the Macdon- 
ald Engineering Co. of Chicago, has been in suc- 
cessful operation since October 15. The marine leg 
took out its stipulated 10,000 bushels per hour on 
its first dip into the grain, and everything about the 
house was put to work at full capacity. On August 
19 the first timber was laid on the foundation and 
30 days later the building was inclosed, and on 
October 15 was in operation. R. S. McFarlane haa 
full charge of the job. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co. of Chicago send us the fol- 
lowing names of a few of many recent purchasers 
of the Kaestner Portable Mills: M. M. Sweeney, 
Barneveld, Wis., one 20-inch mill; EH. WKnudson, 
Aastad, Minn., one 24-inch; M. Kraemer, Charles- 
burg, Wis., one 16-inch; Wolf Maize Mills, Chicago, 
one 30-inch; Utica Cement Mfg. Co., La Salle, Ilt., 
two 30-inch; Batteérman, Abelman & Ost, Palatine, 
Ill., one 30-inch; B. F. Leach & Co., Fairmont, Ind., 
one 16-inch; Santiago Ruiz, Tepitlon, Mexico, three 
36-inch; G. A. Schweinfurth, Moscow, Russia, one 
20-inch portable flouring mill outfit complete. 
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Tickets of membership to the New York Produce 
Exchange recently sold at $425. 


Memberships in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce have recently sold at $225. 


The election of officers of the Baltimore Corn and 
Flour Exchange will be held January 27, 1896. 


The Chicago board of Trade Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation has a membership of over SOO, and pays 
benefits of slightly over $8,000. 


The election of officers of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange will take place January 8. Henry G. 
Craft is announced as candidate for the presidency. 


Charges were recently brought against two com- 
mission firms of Chicago that they were not fur- 
nishing Board of Trade weights, but the directors 
dismissed the case. 

Repairs to the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, which was damaged by fire last 
September, have been completed, and business is 
now going on as heretofore. 


It is time the graim trade rebelled against fake 
news, for it has suffered long by it. There are laws 
in some states which govern such matters, and com- 
mercial exchanges might be able to do something 
regarding it. 


J. W. Hays of West Superior, who was recently 
suspended from the Duluth Board of Trade, has 
been reinstated to membership, the difference be- 
tween him and the complainant having been satis- 
factorily settled. 


The Duluth Commercial Record is authority for 
the statement that nine-tenths of all the grain 
handled on the Duluth Board of Trade this fall 
has been for %4-cent commission. This is just half 
the regular charges. 


There has been some dissatisfaction with the 
present system of grading grass, and field seeds 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, and members have 
set a plan on foot for the appointment of an in- 
spector. It was reported that the Timothy Seed In- 


spection Committee had revised the grading and 


established a new grade of prime, but that has - 


been authoritatively denied. 


St. Louis grain and commission men on ’Change 
are considering the bucket shop problem. They say 
that the people who formerly did all of their busi- 
ness in futures in the grain pits have left, or are 
leaving them, for bucket shops. 


A movement has been started on the New York 
Produce Exchange against trading in privileges. A 
by-law prohibits such trading, but it has been 
considered a dead letter. Those who oppose that 
kind of business say it will be stopped. 


An attempt is being made to revive the plan agi- 
tated a few years ago on the Chicago Board of 
Trade to limit trading in futures to contract hay- 
ing but thirty to sixty days to run. The consent 
of all parties interested would be required to make 
the change from present methods. 


It is said that the Chicago Board of Trade officials 
are considering the question, of submitting a propo- 
sition to cut off public quotations. It is felt the 
bucket shop evil is as serious now as it ever was, 
and that some stringent measures must be taken. 
Once before the quotations of the Board of Trade 
were withdrawn, but the commission houses did 
not support the policy, and they were restored. 


On November 26 the Chicago Board of Trade 
was completely isolated from all the markets of 
the world on account of the storm of the preceding 
night. At the opening of the Board there was not 
a wire working outside of Chicago, and it was 
long past noou before a word was received by cable. 
When a cable message did come it came first to 
Montreal, went to Vancouver, from there to San 
Francisco, and was then transmitted to Chicago. 


In the belief that the Chicago Board of Trade 
is carrying a burden which is too heavy for it, 
Mr. Robert Lindblom has issued a circular giving 
his ideas as to how the situation may be relieved. 
They are in brief that the short seller of grain 
should be made to pay a large part of or all the 
earrying charges which are now charged to the 
account of the longs. At a meeting held recently 
a committee was appointed to consider the plan. 


Grain men of the Philadelphia Corn Hxchange 
have proposed an addition to the trade rules fixing 
a minimum charge for the handling of consign- 
ments by members of the Exchange. The changes 
proposed are one cent per bushel on wheat, rye, 


+ barley and local corn; one-half cent on export corn 


and one-half cent on oats. The movement grew 
out of the recent action of a commission merchant 
in offering to handle grain for shivpers at half 
these charges. The brokers oppose it. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has an- 
other pit, and on December 2 speculative trading 
in corn, rye, oats. barley and flax was inaugurated. 
The purpose of this is to broaden the character of 
the Minneapolis market. The last year has seen a 
heavy increase in the business of wheat futures, 
New York and Chicago having been liberal patrons 
of the Minneapolis market. The handling of mill- 
ions of cash wheat has finally attracted a larger 
trade in futures, and it is the desire of the handlers 
of coarse grains at Minneapolis to broaden the scope 
of that market by affording to sellers of futures an 
outlet. 


There have been forty-two deaths of members of 
the New York Produce Exchange since April 1, 
1895. Only once and that was last year, has this 
number of deaths been approximated im the given 
time. The insurance liability of memberships to 
the gratuity fund is limited to fifty deaths per year, 
the excess of this number, if any, being paid out 
out the gratuity fund reserve. This fund has be- 
come much depleted, and a meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held December 2 to discuss measures 
for recouping, and the following amendments to 
the by-laws have been recommended: First, 
strengthening the gratuity fund by paying into the 
same one-half of the surplus income of the ex- 
change; second, authorizing the Board of Managers 
to use, for the period of five years, one-fourth of 
the surplus income of the Wxchange in strengthen- 
ing the values of certificates of membership by 
purchase or by paying them into the gratuity fund, 
and third, by removing the limit of assessment. 


¥F. R. and C. L. Haynes, grain dealers of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., who were charged with defrauding 
farmers of amounts due them for grain purchases, 
have been freed from indictment on the ground 


of insufficient cause of action. 


Some months ago A. G. Corre got judgment for 
$18,653.33 in the superior court of Ciucinvati against 
Mary G. Rogers, administratrix of J. H. Rogers, 
on a promissory note for $16,000 given by Joseph’ 
J. Davis and J. H. Rogers, Chicago brokers, to 
cover certain money sent by Corre as margins in 
wheat déals. But the Circuit Court has reversed the 
judgment on the ground that the money was’ ad- 
vanced to be used in gambling transactions. 
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CROP ** CONDITIONS. 


[Readers will confer a favor by sending us reports eens saetnionls month 
of the acreage and condition of growing crops, the amount of 
grain and hay in farmers’ hands and stocks in store, for publi- 
cation in this department. | 


KANSAS, Topeka, December’ 8—Reports from 
central and western Kansas to-day are that the new 
wheat crop never looked better in any year in the 
state’s history. The ground is thoroughly soaked 
by melted snow and fields everywhere are green. 


OKLAHOMA.—Reports from Hennessey, Okla., 
are to the effect that the past month has been very 
favorable for wheat, and from present appear- 
ances there is no reason why the immense crop 
of 1894 should not be equaled, if not exceeded, next 
year. There will yet be a great deal sowed if the 
weather permits. 


MARYLAND, Greensboro, December 9.— The 
farmers here have finished harvesting their pres- 
ent corm crop, and now many of them are engaged 
in shelling and preparing it for market. Prices cur- 
rent are truly discouraging to them. Both white 
and yellow corn are selling for about 80 cents a 
bushel in the cities, while local buyers are paying 
only 23 to 25 cents, as to quality. 


IKANSAS.—A summary of the December crop re- 
port of the Kansas Department of Agriculture is as 
follows: Winter wheat, 4,056,514 acres, 15,512,241 
bushels; spring wheat, 115,457 acres, 488,819 
bushels; corn, 8,394,871 acres, 201,457,396 bushels; 
oats, 1,606,348 acres, 31,664,748 bushels; rye, 179,871 
acres; 1,655,713 bushels; barley, 118,805. acres, 1,690,- 
545 bushels; buckwheat, 873 acres, 6,508 bushels. 


ILLINOIS.—Winter grain is much improved by 
the moisture of the month, although wheat is gen- 
erally in poor condition owing to previous drouth 
injury; rye is in better shape, and grasses are 
slowly reeovering. Corn husking has beem retarded 
in central and northern sections by the bad weather, 
and probably one-third yet remains in the fields. 
Stock is generally in good condition, water more 
plentiful, and much feeding being done. 


IOWA.—The Iowa Crop Bureau issued December 
10 its final statistics on last season’s crops, together 
with average price December 1. The report shows 
wheat, 14,346,000 bushels; per acre, 19 bushels; 
price, 40 cents. Corn, 285,000,000 bushels; per acre, 
38 bushels; price, 17 cents. Oats, 201,000,000 bush- 
els; per acre, 48 bushels; price, 18 cents. Barley, 
18,678,000 bushels; per acre, 38 bushels; price, 24 
cents. Irish potatoes, 21,200,000 bushels; per acre, 
106 bushels; price, 18 cents. Hay, 2,610,000 tons; 
price, $6.25. 

INDIANA.—The Indiana State Bureau of Statis- 
tics gives the corn crop of that state as follows: 
“Of the 1,016 townships, reports were received 
from 825, from as many townships, representing 
eyery county in the state. The acreage is 3,706,146, 
the average yield per acre is 35.37 bushels, giving 
a product of 131,105,991 bushels. This is the larg- 
est corm crop eyer raised in Indiana; the nearest 
approach to it was im 1888, when the amount was 
128,436,284 bushels, the average per acre being 
37.5 bushels. 

BEANS in California: The bean crop in the 
southern part of the state has been a very large 
one. The latest reports received from Hueneme 
state that 183,958 sacks of beans have been re- 
ceived at the warehouses there since the season 
commenced, June 1, as against 33,007 sacks at the 
same time last year. A great many are stored in 
the warehouses, grocers not being willing to sell 
at the present prices, The amount remaining in 
store in the warehouses is given at 105,725 sacks, 
and last year 24,997 sacks. A bean expert estimate 
that there are at present about 450,000 sacks ef 
beans. in the six warehouses in Ventura County.— 
Commercial News, San Francisco. 


ONTARIO.—tThe final estimate of crop yields in 
Ontario for 1895 has been issued by the Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture. The yields are based on ac- 
tual thrashing returns reported to the Bureau of In- 
dustries. Thrashing fully confirmed August’s reports 
of fall wheat. The yield was 19 bushels per acre, 
which is a little under the average. The quality is, 
in general, very good. A few report the grain 
shrunken, but, on the whole, it comes up to the 
average in appearance and in weight. In 1883, the 
area of fall wheat stood at 1,091,467 acres; it dropped 
to 864,740 atres in the following year. ‘Then it in- 
ereased gradually to 897,743 acres in 1887, and de- 
creased gradually to 720,102 acres in 1890. In 1892 
it was up to 966,522 acres. Since that time it has 
dropped year by year to 743,199 acres in 1895. The 
‘returns this fall indicate an increased acreage sown 
to fall wheat. The spring wheat crop is on the 
decline in Ontario in acreage, in yield, and many 
think in quality. In both west and east, the quality 
was hardly up to the average, many reporting it 
light and the wheat shrunken and discolored. The 
yield in 1895 was 3,472,548 bushels. The barley 
crop is up to the average, though in many sections 


the grain is discolored. Oats are the big crop of 
the year and have exceeded the August estimate. 
Increased acreage and the high average yield of 
35.7 bushels per acre have given a total of 84,697,566 
bushels for 1895. Comparatively little $k e has been 
grown. The pea crop is fair. 


OHIO.—The Ohio state crop report for December 
summarized briefly is as follows: Wheat condition 
compared with an average, 40 per cent. Damage 
to growing crop from Hessian fly, 4 per cent.; by 
grubworm, 1 per cent. The wheat plant has not 
been materially benefited by rains except in south- 
erm parts of state, and is in such condition that it 
cannot withstand frequent thaws or severe freezes. 
Hessian fly in most counties. Corn, estimated area 
planted 1895, 2,853,535 acres; average yield, 33.9 
bushels per acre, and total bushels, 96,263,789. : 

KANSAS, Gardner, Johnson Co., Dec. 9.—The 
yield of winter wheat in the territory tributary to 
Gardner was about 30,000 bushels this year, the 
bulk No. 3 im grade; very little marketed. There is 
no rye or barley worth noting. The acreage to corn 
was about 15,000 acres; yield per acre fully 40 
bushels; good quality. Farmers have sold but little. 
They are feeding much more than in any previous 
year to cattle, hogs and sheep, and are cribbing the 
balance. In all former years of big corn crops 
farmers haye sold freely, regardless of price, and a 
big movement was looked for by dealers this year. 
So far it has not materialized, but it will surely 
come, Some of this corn will be carried in cribs un- 
til a profit is realized, but the bulk of it must find 
a market soon. The oats crop was good in yield, 
about 150,000 bushels, and of good quality. About 
one-third was marketed, and the balance will mostly 
be fed. The acreage sown to winter wheat this 
fall was very small, about 600 acres. The plants 


look well. The weather so far has been very fayor- 
able. J. B. WARD. 
MICHIGAN.—The Michigan crop report for De- 


cember says that the average condition of wheat 
December 1 was 82 per cent. of the condition in 
average year's. This is a gain of:4 per cent. since 
November 1, but is 8 per cent. below the condition 
Dec. 1, 1884. The average condition in the south- 
ern counties is 78, central 86 and northern 98 per 
cent. One year ago the condition im these sections, 
respectively, was 88, 92 and 96 per cent. Snow fell 
in all, or nearly all, parts of the state in sufficient 
quantity to cover the ground November 19 and 20. 
At this date the ground is still well covered and 
is not frozen. The total number of bushels. of 
wheat reported marketed by farmers since the No- 
yember report was published is 1,195,296, and in 
the four months, August, September, October and 
November, 4,118,011. This is 622,356 bushels less 
than reported marketed in the same months last 
year. The amount reported marketed in November 
this year is 75,657 bushels more than reported for 
November, 1894, 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT.—The December 
returns to the statistical division of the Department 
of Agriculture relate principally to farm prices De- 
cember 1. The farm price of corn averages 26.7 
cents, against 45.6 last year. The average price of 
wheat is 538.2 cents per bushel, against 49.8 last 
year; of rye, 43.7 cents, against 50.5; of oats, 20.5 
cents, against 32.9; of barley, 35.4 cents, against 
44.3; of buckwheat, 49.2 cents, against 56.2 cents 
last year. The returns show an average price of 
hay to be $9.88 per ton against $8.35 same date last 
year. The average price of tobacco is returned at 
6.6 cents against 6.7 cents last year. The price of 
potatoes on the farm is reported at 28.8 cents per 
bushel against 55.5 cents last year. 

The condition of winter wheat on December 1 
averaged for the country 81.4 pei cent., against 69 
last year and 91.5 per cent. in 1893. In the principal 
wheat states the percentages are as follows: Ohio, 
74; Michigan, 79; Indiana, 80; Illinois, 79; Missouri, 
76; Kansas, 80; Nebraska, 90; California, 102. The 
returns make the acreage of winter wheat just sown 
104.6 per cent. of that harvested in 1895. 


OUK CAKD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


Dayid Green of the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

J. S. Leas of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
line, Ill. 

Wm. C. 
Moline, Ill. 

J. . Ogilvee, vice-president of the Case Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Henry Stanley of the Todds & Stanley Mill Iur- 
nishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Col. John Wilson, president of the Great Western 
Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 

teo. W. Brown, representative of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Co., Mo- 


sJennett of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., 
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So 
Speculation seems to be bringing the wheat to 


Chicago for the benefit of the elevator men, who 
are the big sellers of futures, and the arch destroy- 
ers of legitimate values. With such a large quan- 
tity of wheat mostly under the control of the pri- 
vate members of the elevating companies, is it to 
be wondered at, that they have things pretty much 
their own way? But the worst-of it is, ‘their own 
way” means the destruction of values for the pur- 
pose of buying wheat as low as possible, and deliver- 
ing it at a profit on previous short contracts. With 
the control of the great bulk of wheat in Chicago 
they can hoist prices to sell on, and then hammer 
the market down when the time comes to make 
their deliveries.—Trade Bulletin, Montreal. 


LIMITING SPECULATION TO SPRING WHEAT, 

The suggestion is being considered as to whether 
or not it would be advisable to go back to the old- 
time system of option trading in so far as to limit 
the grade to spring wheat. The change making 
both winter and spring deliverable on option con- 
tracts was brought about to prevent corners. The 
latter is a feature of the past. Some believe the 
change would increase the speculative business ana 
tend to a better average of prices, on the theory that 
there would be just so much less in quantity of the 
speculative grade coming on or held over the mar- 
ket. Besides this a buyer would then be sure of 
getting that which he purchased, and could so desig- 
nate at the making of the transaction. There is 
no doubt but the shipping trade would prefer the 
change. There is also no doubt but the use of both 
crops, as now, tends to a low plane of yalues.—- 
Chicago Chronicle. 


BUFFALO BLOCKADED BY THE POOL, 


Buffalo should be prepared to take care of her 
commerce under all conditions, and these long block- 
ades in the fall are getting to be an old song. 
Butfalo is the natural outlet, but delays have ua 
tendency to force rush trade to Erie and Ogdens- 
burg, whenever possible, and these ports, if en- 
couraged in this way, will do much to deyelop com:- 
merce. Last spring Buffalo papers were full of a 
project of Eastern capitalists to develop suitable 
dock property outside Buffalo Creek, preparing to 
handle all sorts of lake freight, including grain. 
Has this been dropped? It is to be hoped not, as 
there is nothing Buffalo needs more, and such au 
investment would certainly pay. Vesselmen have 
had great cause of complaint on this account, ana 
the increasing wheat production in the Northwest 
and the steady increase in lake commerce will soon 
force action io the direction of properly caring for 
it—Marine Record, Cleveland. 


AN IMPROVED VISIBLE SUPPLY, 

The suggestion that the official visible supply ot 
grain should be enlarged and improved is being 
seconded by commercial publications in other cities. 
Some years ago Minneapolis and Duluth were not 
included, and the proposition to embrace them in 
the returns was received with some disfayor—from 
parties who are not progressive. A private report 
was established in Chicago, which included these 
points, and it was not long before they were in- 
cluded in the official visible. What would the official 
visible amount to to-day, with these points omitted? 
The more points embraced in the official visible 
supply—points which have good interior shipping or 
an exporting business—the less uncertainty about 
the supplies on hand. At present, fully as much 
grain in second hands is held outside the points in- 
cluded in the official visible supply as is returned 
in that report. The addition of a dozen prominent 
points would greatly improve the report—and be 
more satisfactory to the grain trade in general. 
Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago. 


Farmers have at last awakened to a realizing 
sense of the value not only of the grain, but the fod- 
der. The self binding corn harvester, the corn 
husker and the fodder shredder have all played an 
important part in bringing corn fodder to the fore. 
There are machines which make but one job of 
husking and shredding the cornstalks. The stalks 
are fed to the machine, which chops off the ears 
and husks them and at the same time crushes and 
shreds the stalks. This shredded fodder or corn 
hay. as it is also called, has many advantages. First, 
it bas no sharp edges; second, it cam be handled with 
a pitchfork; third, it can be baled like hay; fourth, 
it occupies less space than the whole fodder; fifth, 
it saves waste. 
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G. H. Sheaver at Mapleton, Tenn., recently lost 
a barn and 5,000 bushels of grain by fire. 


EB. H. Hunt's seed store at Chicago was damaged 
by fire December 7 to the extent of $10,000; insured. 


It is reported that an elevator was burned in a 


general conflagration at Chilton, Wis., December 
10. 
Frank Pope’s barn on his farm near Jackson, 


Tenn., was burned recently, together with 800 bush- 
els of corn. 

Two cribs of corn at Cureo, Texas, were recently 
set on fire by incendiaries and 6,000 bushels of corn 
were destroyed. 

John T. MeGrail’s grain barns at Ontario, Ind., 
were destroyed by fire December 1, together with 
a quantity of grain. 

The Empire Distilling Co.’s building at Boston, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire November 14. Loss 
$100,000; insurance $35,000. 


OC. W. McCaskey’s barn near Ames, Iowa, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, together with 7,000 bushels 
of oats and 3,000 bushels of corn. 


The Mineo Mill and Hlevator Co.’s plant at Minco, 
Ind. Ter., was destroyed by fire recently. Loss 
$40,000; estimated insurance $15,000. 


F. Petsch’s stock barn near Hopkinsville, Ky., 
was destroyed by fire recently, together with con- 
siderable hay and oats and 200 bushels of corn. 


A grain warehouse at Pontiac, Mich., belonging 
to Dr. Robert Le Baron was destroyed in an incen- 
diary fire November 18. Loss $800; no insurance. 
Guthrie & Co.’s grain warehouse at 
was destroyed by fire recently, to- 
Loss $50,000; in- 


Balfour, 
Benecia, Cal., 
gether with 3,500 tons of wheat. 
sured. 


One of the Ketchum starch factory’s buildings at 
Ashland, Maine, was destroyed by fire recently, 
which necessitates the closing of the factory until 
next year. 


A. W. Lloyd, grain buyer for E. R. Ulrich & Son 
at Springfield, Ill., was so badly injured by a fall 
he had recently that he was confined to his bed for 
some days. 


August Williams, grain buyer for the Smith-Hip- 
pen Co. at Spring Lake, IlL, jumped into a boat he 
was loading the other day and sustained fractures 
of both legs. 


W. T. Jones’ barn at Lexington, Ky., was de- 
stroyed by fire November 29, together with 1,000 


bushels of corn, Total loss $8,000; 


partially insured. 


20 tons of hay. 


Huntington & Co.’s elevator at North Hawarden, 
Iowa, was destroyed by fire November 15, together 
with Haskell & Co.’s grist mill. Total loss $20,000; 
partially insured. 


A hot box in the fanning mill of Brownback & 
Walker's elevator at Edinburg, Ill, started a blaze 
recently, but the fire was extinguished before much 
damage was done, 


Wm. T. Lamoreaux, of the firm of W. T. Lamor- 
eaux & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and known as the 
Bean King, committed suicide recently by shooting 
himself in the head. 


Wesley Dotson, while working on the McFarlin 
elevator at Madrid, Iowa, fell to the ground, a dis- 
tance of 12 feet, and sustained serious though. prob- 
ably not fatal injuries. 


The Huntting Company’s elevator at Calliope, 
lowa, was destroyed by fire November 18, together 


with considerable grain. Loss on elevator $25,000; 


on grain $7,000; insured. 


Scott & McCord’s warehouse at San Francisco, 
Cal., was destroyed by fire November 26 for the 
third time in three years. It was full of hay, oats 
and barley. Loss $10,000. 


T. BE. MeFarlin’s elevator at Sabetha, 
burned on the night of November 28. 
of the fire is supposed to have been 
Loss $3,000; insurance $1,500. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator at Ferney, S. D., 
containing 15,000 bushels of wheat, was destroyed 
by fire November 15. The building was insured for 
$1,500, and the contents for $5,500. 


Quinlan, Travis & Co.’s elevator at Port Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, N. Y., was destroyed by fire 
on the evening of November 24, together with 6 
ears of oats and a quantity of grain in the elevator. 


Kan., was 
The origin 
incendiary. 


The total loss is estimated at $75,000; insurance on 
elevator $7,700. The fire is believed to have been 
incendiary, or to have started from spontaneous 
combustion. 


-F. A. Smith, W ho was ‘employed at the Henderson- 
Johnston Co.’s new elevator at Pittsburg, Pa., fell 
from the roof of one of the buildings recently and 
shortly after died of the injuries received. 


Frank MHartsman’s elevator at Leipsic, Ohio, 
which was valued at $9,000, was destroyed by 
fire December 6, together with considerable grain. 
Partially insured. It is supposed the fire was the 
work of an incendiary. 


J. Montague, of the firm of Howlett & Montague, 
grain dealers of Madison, 8. D., was killed at the 
company’s elevator Nevember 25. He was assist- 
ing in getting a. car up to the elevator to be loaded, 
and was caught between two cars and crushed to 
death. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Kindred, 'Tenn., burst 
recently and spilled about 10,000 bushels of wheat 
on the ground. It will always pay farmers and 
everyone else to have their elevators built by a 
company which makes it a business to know how 
to do it. 


Deweese & Thompson’s elevator and mill at Lenox, 
Iowa, together with 10,000 bushels of grain owned 
by Wilkins & Giles, were destroyed by fire Decem- 
ber 5. Loss $12,000. Application for insurance had 
been made out just previous to the fire, but had not 
been accepted. 


The elevator and flouring mill at Elkton, S. D., 
was destroyed by fire November 29, together with 
considerable grain. The loss was partially covered 
by an insurance of $15,000. The pre was 
owned by a company composed of W. FE. Buck, J. FP. 
Murphy and others. 


A small boy was playing.in a bin in the Sturde- 
vant Hlevator at Albion, Neb., recently when some- 
one began to draw grain, and he was soon drawn 
under. He was discovered and quick work at tear- 
ing out the side of the elevator and letting the grain 
run out on the ground saved his life. 


Peter MceGeoch of Milwaukee, Wis., shot. and 
killed himself November 27. It is said that troubles 
in his domestic life led him to commit suicide. Mr. 
McGeoch was well known throughout the country 
as a daring speculator and financier. He failed in 
1888, when he retired from the more active business 
life. 


The large broom corn warehouse at Arcola, Il., 
belonging to Geo. F. Howell & Co. of Philadelphia 
and L. Chainbers & Co. of Arcola, were destroyed 
by fire November 29, entailing a loss of $30,000; 
insurance $12,400. The warehouses were said to 
be the largest in Central Illinois, and contained 500 
tons of broom corn, which was destroyed. 


GROWING HEMP FOR FIBER. 


So far as known the only hemp fiber culture in 
the Northwest is done by the Mennonites in Southern 
Manitoba, and its production is a very interesting 
operation. The entire plant is pulled up by grasping 
it just above the ground, and great care must be 
taken not to break the fiber. This work is mostly 
dcne by children. The straw is then done up in 
bundles from five to six inches in diameter, and the 
unripe seed flailed out. 

The straw is then spread out on sheets in ‘the 
open air and the alternate rains and sunshine per- 
mitted to do the work of curing it. Considerable 
difference of opinion exists as to the comparative 
value of this fiber and that imported, but the gen- 
eral idea seems to be that it does not equal the for- 
eign product. 

It is true that straw resulting after the seed has 
matured has some commercial value. At two or 
three places in the Northwest are mills for convert- 
ing it into “tow,” a commodity which is put to 
several different purposes, but is used principally 
for stuffing what are known as “wool mattresses.” — 
Duluth Commercial. 


The peanut crop of the United States is short 
this year. A large raiser of the nut says the Vir- 
ginia crop is only about half that of last year, the 
Tennessee crop almost as short, and the Georgia 
and Alabama yield as far behind. In every South- 
ern state, in fact, the production is far behind the 
average. 


C. C. Loomis of Des Moines, Iowa, has brought 
suit against Stitzel & Burt of Des Moines and 
Schwartz, Dupee & Co. of Chicago to recover 
$8,251.81. Complainant alleges that he placed 
through Stitzel & Burt, agents for the Chicago firm, 
orders for grain to the amount of $11,200, and that 
they sold amounts of $29,687.50 and $36,712.50, of 
which amount they held out $8,251.81 in excess of 
the commission agreed upon for the placing of 
order and to which they are not entitled. 


Navigation at Ft. William, Ontario, closed Decem- 
ber 5, the last vessel to leave carrying a large cargo 
of wheat to Buffalo. 


The steamer Cumberland, while loading corn at 
one of the South Chicago Elevator Company’s ele- 
yators at South Chicago November 27, caught fire 
and 10,000 bushels of corn were burned or damaged 
by smoke. 


An official order announced the closing of the 
Brie, Champlain, Black River, Oswego and Cayuga 
and Seneca Canals December 5, unless sooner closed 
by cold weather. Last year the canals closed No- 
vember 30. 


It is estimated that the winter fleet at Chicago 
will have a storage capacity of 6,000,000 busbels 
of grain, and it is expected that about all of it will 
be taken long before spring for grain to go east 
upon the opening of navigation. 


The death is recorded of the little scheme to con- 
struct a ship canal across Cape Cod. The Massa- 
chusetts Ship Canal Co. failed to deposit a forfeit 
sum of $150,000, and so the act passed by the gen- 
eral assembly became null and void. 


It .is expected. that the ‘annual report St the 
Portage Lake Canal will show that the traffic this 
year has been double that of 1894, which was the 
largest on record. No cargoes of grain or ore passed 
through the canal previous to this season. 


A Pensacola-Liverpool water line has been in- 
augurated by the Louisville & Nashville railroad, 
and new warebouses will be built at Pensacola, 
Fla., and facilities for the rapid loading of ves- 
sels with grain and cotton will be provided. 


The schooner Savidge, with a cargo of 6,000 bush- 
els of oats, 4,000 bushels of corn and merchandise, 
which sprung a leak in Lake Huron, arrived at Al- 
pena, Mich., December 2, when it was found that 
most of the oats had been damaged. The grain was 
insured. 


On November 26 the steamer Ripston took from 
New Orleans, La., a cargo of 172,087 bushels of 
corn, which is claimed to be the largest shipment 
of grain.ever taken from that port. On account 
of cut freight rates a great deal of ‘Texas grain is 
going to New Orleans for export. 


The New York Dock’ Board has taken steps which 
will result in the provision of a new basin for canal 
boats in addition to that now in use for breaking 
up. The basin will be in the North River, and the 
board expects the boats to use it in preference to 
the present breaking-up place in the Hast River, 
which will save a long tow.. 


The past season has been most disastrous to the 
Erie Canal, which carried 28,000,000 bushels less 
grain this year than last, while the receipts of 
grain at Buffalo amounted to 10,000,000 bushels 
more than last year’s. The average season rate on 
wheat to New York was 2\4 cents, the highest rate 
being three cents and the lowest 1% cents. 


Shippers as well as canal boat men ought to be 
pleased with the prospects of the improvements to 
be made to the Hrie Canal; for it means a reduction 
of freight all round. With a canal 9 feet deep boats 
that now carry 8,000 bushels will be enabled to in- 
crease their loads 20 per cent. and make faster time. 
The sanguine ones anticipate.a reduction in rates of 
1 cent per bushel. 


Congress is to be urged to pass a bill authoriz- 
ing a commission to investigate the feasibility of a 
ship canal from Lake Michigan to the Wabash 
River in Indiana. There is a vein of reason in 
advocating canals in line with routes of great traffic, 
but too many of the schemes for waterways haye 
the only support of a prospective local prosperity to 
follow their establishment. 


Captain J. S. Dunham recently remarking on the 
marine conumercial growth of Chicago said that 
there had been a steady decadence of lake trade 
during the past few years, and that the only way 
for the city to save her lake commerce is by for- 
warding South Chicago and the Calumet River. 
The captain is with other vesselmen in the opinion 
that the Chicago River is rapidly, becoming a back 
number as far as lake commerce is concerned. 


A Buffalo grain shipper who proposed to ship by an 
American steamer 60,000 bushels of Manitoba wheat 
from Duluth to Buffalo in bond to be placed in an 
elevator there, and afterward to be shipped to On- 
tario if the market warranted it, has been informed 
by the Canadian customs officials that the law 
does not permit goods supposed to be in transit 
from one Canadian port to another through a for- 
eign country to be held in bond for a market; that 
wheat shipped in bond in a United States vessel 


oe 


[ane neean 


would not be allowed free entry into Canada on 
account of its being carried in a foreign bottom, 
and again this route is one which the Canadian goy- 
ernment does not recognize as a bonding route. 


_The season of Lake Superior navigation which 
has just closed was unprecedented in the growth 
of business. In the main lines of traffic shipments 
from Superior and Duluth were: Wheat, 36,868,740 
bushels; barley, 1,923,979 bushels; corn, 1,684,000 
bushels; oats, 1,001,690 busbels; rye, 315,172 bushels, 
flax, 2,186,868 bushels; flour, 7,308,196 barrels; lum- 
ber, 240,000,000 feet; iron ore from Duluth, 1,598,788 


_tons; iron ere from Two Harbors, 2,188,728 tons. 


Those who hoped for a generally favorable report 
from the Nicaragua Canal Commission have been 
grievously disappointed. The Maritime Canal Com- 
pany proposed to build the canal for $69,893,660, 
but the commission: makes a provigional estimate 
of cost at $133,473,893, and says that inevitable de- 
lay and a further and more thorough investigation 
of the entire subject will be necessary before even 
the engineering feasibility of any canal across 
Nicaragua can be decided upon. 


Stockholders of the Mississippi Valley Transpor- 
tation Co., whose headquarters is at St. Louis, Mo., 
will hold a meeting January 14 to vote on the 
proposition to decrease the capital stock of the 
company from $2,000,000 to $500,000. At one time 
the company handled annually 1,000,000,000 pounds 
of grain and merchandise bound for southern ports, 
but the past few years there has been a steady 
decline in River traffic, and it is expected that if 
the channel is not improved what remains of the 
traffic will disappear. 


The steamer Majestic recently loaded 86,000 bush- 
els of wheat at one of Armour’s elevators at Chi- 
ecago—4,000 bushels less than her full cargo—and 
got stuck fast in the mud of the Chicago River. 
It was found necessary to lighter 10,000 bushels of 
the grain, which had to be taken to the mouth of 
the river on canal boats and reloaded. The steamer 
lost a day and a half. Such accidents are of quite 
frequent occurrence, and indicate that the river 
needs the attention of the River and Harbor Im- 
provements Commission. 


The freight traffic of the American Sault Canal 
this season up to December 1 has amounted to 
1,479,373 tons. During November shipments of 
grain amounted to 12,355,250 bushels, against 7,993,- 
794 bushels in November, 1894; flour 1,359,097 bar- 


rels, against 1,502,555 barrels in November, 1894. 


Wheat shipments for this season up to December 
1 show an increase over those of the same time last 
season of 8,321,394 bushels. Traffic on the Canadian 
Sanlt Canal during November included 1,663,577 
bushels grain, and 19,608 barrels of flour. 


One cause of low water in the Erie Canal, and the 
resultant impeding of traffic, is the tapping of the 
eanal by millowners for water power, which is said 
to be done in almost every county through which 
the canal runs. Serious delay of canal boats was 
eaused at Lockport about the middle of November 
by these overflows running the water down. Over 
a hundred grain-laden boats stuck fast in the mud 
and were delayed when, only a few weeks of navi- 
gation remaining. delay was dangerous. Some boat- 
owners say they lost cargoes and are swearing ven- 
geance. A 


While the English Manchester Ship Canal is not 
earning enough to pay its current expenses, the 
usual effect of a ship canal on freight rates is noted. 
For instance, imports of cotton from New Orleans 
and Galveston are now taken by steamers at the 
same rate that would be charged if the shipments 
were made to Liverpool. A great rivalry between 
Liverpool and Manchester and between the land and 
water transportation companies to Manchester is 
now reported, and as a result of the canal compe- 
tition the railway lies between Liverpool and Man- 
chester are said to have materially reduced their 
freight rates. 


Flax culture on Puget Sound is beginning to as- 
sume tangible proportions, following the experi- 
mental work of some years. Dr. A. W. Thornton, 
inceptor. promoter and government agent in charge 
of the industry, is laboring with the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the formation of a company 
with $40,000 capital, for the establishment of a 
scutching mill for tle preparation of the fiber for 
market. 


W. H. Phipps of New Paynesville, Minn., has suc- 
cessfully shelled corn in a common grain thrashing 
machine. Ilis cobs and stalk were all chopped up. 
but his stock greedily ate the mixture. He obtained 
about 200 bushels of shelled corn; it requires stir- 
ring every few days to keep it from souring. Sev- 
eral other farmers are to try the experiment. The 
wear on the thrashing machine used for this pur- 
pose is such that the depreciation in its value as a 
thrashing machine is greater than the cost of a 
good sheller. An elevator man might be able to 
grind iron ore with his corn sheller, but he is not 
fool enough to attempt it. 
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The Italian government is considering the propo- 
sition to increase by 50 cents the duty on imported 
wheat. 


Germany’s potato crop this year is 37,481,000 
tons, against 29,04/),000 tons last year. Last year’s 
crop was an extraordinary small one. 


Two delegates have been sent from South Africa 
to Australia to investigate the wheat industry and 
to report on the methods of wheat growing in that 
country. 


It is estimated that beginning December 1 the 
United Kingdom’s demand for breadstuffs will aver- 
age 580,000 quarters per week, of which 500,000 
will have to be imported. 


On November 15 the government of Portugal pro- 
mulgated a decree authorizing the import of 644,000 
quarters (of 480 pounds each) of wheat. The grain 
must be imported before July 31, 1896. 


Millers of Denmark are working for the adoption 
of heavy import duties on flour, but there is no 
desire to tax wheat imported. The port of Copen- 
hagen became a free port of entry more than ‘® year 
ago, and a great deal of American grain is shipped 
there. 


According to statistics of the Argentine National 
Land Office the wheat acreage in 1894 was as fol- 
lows, estimated in hectares of 2.471 acres: In the 
Province of Buenos Ayres 350,000, in Santa Fe 
2,000,000, Entre Rios 290,000, and Cordoba 250,000 
hectares. 


The consumption of corn in the United Kingdom 
last season averaged 120,000 quarters of 480 pounds 
each per week. It has been estimated that this 
season the consumption, on account of decreased 
price, will be as high as 180,000 to 200,000 quarters 
per week. 


Argentine exports of wheat to Europe from Jan- 
uary 1 to November 20 were as follows, estimated 
in quarters of 480 pounds each: In 1895, 4,533,000; 
in 1894, 6,760,000; in 1893, 3,877,000. Corn exports 
amounted to 38,092,500 in 1895, against 1,193,000 
quarters in 1892. 


England has had some large yields of wheat. A 
good authority speaks of actual instances of a 
yield approaching 100 bushels per acre. A whole 
county in Great Britain frequently returns an aver- 
age yield of 50 bushels of oats per acre, and some- 
times as high as 65 bushels. 


It is estimated that this season’s wheat crop in 
Victoria, Australia, the chief wheat growing coun- 
try of the continent, will be 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 
bushels. The yield last season was 11,226,000 bush- 
els. The requirements for consumption within the 
colony are about 7,000,000 bushels. 


It is reported that the Tariff Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Paris, France, has agreed 
upon a bill which will empower the government to 
apply a sliding scale to the import duty on corn 
proportionate to the market price. Thus the duty 
on wheat may be raised still higher, 


The total gross import of wheat into France dur- 
ing October was 576,000 quarters (of 480 pounds 
each), of flour 13,000 sacks; the exports of these 
breadstuffs were 41,000 quarters wheat and 170,000 
sacks flour. Of the total wheat import 220,000 quar- 
ters were for “temporary admission” for the foreign 
flour trade. 


Australia is buying Pacific Coast wheat, and the 
charters now made at San Francisco call for about 
25.000 tons, which is believed will be about the 
limit of the demand. In 1889 shipments from Cali- 
fornia to Australia amounted to 364,799 centals of 
wheat, but from that time to the present no wheat 
or flour has gone there from the United States. 


A consulate report to the United States from 
Berlin says that the Agrarians are preparing “to 
attack industrial and commercial Germany, and will 
demand the abrogation of favored nation treaties 
and legislation to paralyze the middleman on the 
farms and the speculators in the cities, and favor 
their own farm products by stopping outside ecompe- 
tition.” 


A large grain warehouse has been put in opera- 
tion at Antwerp, Belgium, the reservoirs of which 
have a capacity of 350,000 hectoliters (one hectoliter 
being equal to 2 5-6 Winchester bushels). Under- 
ground galleries have been constructed in whieh run 
endess belt conveyors which convey the grain firom 
the ships’ side to the warehouse, where it is raised to 
the top by elevators and then sent into the cone- 
shaped reservoirs. Special reservoirs are also con- 


structed with ventilators. The building is fitted 
throughout with electric light, even to the galleries 
where pass the endless bands. An engine of 159 
horse power, and a gas motor of 70 horse power 
furnish the motive power; 135,000 bushels of grain 
can be warehoused in a day, and 165,000 bushels 
ean be reshipped.” 


Russian and Black Sea imports from August 1 to 
November 22, compared with the same time of the 
preceding season, included 8,363,000 against 6,144,- 
000 quarters (of 480 pounds each) of wheat; 4,601,000 
against 5,518,000 quarters (of 400 pounds each) of 
barley. Exports of corn from November 1 to 22 
were 103,000 against 354,000 quarters (of 480 
pounds each). 


Imports into Germany from August 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, compared with the same period of the pre- 
vious season included the following: Groats, ete., 
12,600 ‘against 970 hundredweight; flour and 
meal, 33,500 against 41,000 sacks. Exports during 
the same period were: Groats, etc., 66,000 against 
81,000 hundredweight; flour and meal, 254,000 
against 244,000 sacks. 


Some recent small shipments of Pacific Coast 
wheat to South Africa indicates the effects of the 
drouth in that country causing a scarcity of food 
products. The Transvaal government is contemplat- 
ing the removal of import duties and railroad freight 
rates have been reduced. The lowest estimate of 
the requirements of the country the next twelve 
months is 8,000,000 bushels. 


Official returns show the yield of flax and hemp 
seed in Enropean Russia to have been as follows, es- 
timated in tons: Flax,'in 1894, 589,025; in 1893, 
567,850; in 1892, 234,366; in 1891, 183,304; in 1890, 
238,520; hemp, in 1894, 506,118; in 1893, 258,660; in 
1892, 146,197; in 1891, 70,130; in 1899, 120,143. There 
was a greater area under cultivation in 1894, but 
the increase is partially due to greater yields. 


During October arrivals of breadstuffs in Hol- 
land included 587,000 quarters (of 480 pounds each) 
wheat and 49,000 sacks of flour, also 284,000 quarters 
rye and rye meal. The exports were: Wheat 461,- 
000 quarters, flour 9,000 sacks, rye and rye meal 
167,000 quarters. The net jimport of wheat and 
flour in the three months ending October totaled 
560,000 quarters, compared with 712,000 quarters 
in the corresponding three months last season. 


Imports into Norway during September com- 
pared with those of September, 1894, included the 


following: Rye, 76,000 against 53,000 quarters (of 
480 pounds each); barley, 27,000 against 61,000 
quarters (of 400 pounds each). Imports from 


August 1 to September 30 were 157,000 against 
120,000 quarters of rye, and 80,000 against 106,000 


quarters of barley. Exports of oats during 
September were 60 against 40 quarters (of 340 


pounds each) exported in September, 1894; and ex- 
ported from August 1 to September 30, 110,000 
against 140,000 quarters of oats in the same time 
of the preceding season. 


The report of the India rice crop under date of 
October 25 is as follows: The area of the winter 
rice crop in Bengal is estimated at 30,000,000 acres, 
ora deerease of 4.6 per cent. as compared with the 
figures of last year. In the chief rice-producing 
district of Lower Burmahthe area under cultivation 
is estimated at 5,000,000 acres, or an increase of 3.98 
per cent. over the area of the preceding year, and 
in Madras tthe area sown up to the end of September 
was 3,500,000 acres, 5 per cent. in excess of the nor- 
mal, and exceeding the area sown in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. The prospects of 
the crop are very good in Lower Burmah, and are 
generally favorable in Bengal, where the short out- 
turn expected in some districts is more than counter- 
balanced by the bumper crops anticipated in others. 


The United States consul at Tangier, Morocco, 
reports that if direct communication could be es- 
tablished between that country and the ‘United 
States, and carringe charges reduced, Morocco would 
prove a profitable market for American breadstuffs. 
Wheat has recently grown very dear there. 


L. Everingham & Co. of Chicago recently sold a 
car of No. 2 White Oats to the American Cereal Co. 
which weighed 78,670 pounds, equal to about 2,500 
bushels. It was claimed to be the heaviest car of 
cats ever disposed of on the Board. Other cars 
have reached 2,000 bushels, but few more than that. 


In order to correct the growing idea that Nebraska 
is an arid, drouth-stricken region the experiment 
station of the University of Nebraska has made 
an examination of the question, a report of whieh 
has been issued in Press Bulletin No. 7. It was 
necessary to go back 35 years to find a period of 
drouth corresponding to that of the past three 
years. The average rainfall for the state during the 
past 19 years was 23.58 inches, 69 per cent. of which 
falls during the growing season. Altogether Ne- 
braska is comparable to herne‘ghboring states in con- 
ditions favorable to the growing of grain. 
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Cc. L. Hager has succeeded to the hay and imple- 
ment business of Hager Bros., Sexton, Iowa. 


Henry Pausman, dealer in hay, coal and wood 


at San Francisco, Cal., sustained a loss by fire 
recently. 
The hay barn of B. Fernandez at Pinole, Cal., 


burned November 19. It was filled with hay and 


feed. Loss $2,000. 


Alfalfa hay is very cheap in Colorado this year, 
and in some sections is selling as low as $2 per ton 
in the stack—not an alluring price to growers under 
the most favorable circumstances. 


The Farm, Stock and Home says that in its can- 
did opinion the farmer in the Northwest who has 
plenty of hay—and good roads to market—will cou- 
sider himself in great luck along toward spring. 


The receipts of hay at Philadelphia for the ten 
months ending with October amounted to 81,020 
tons, against 108,470 tons the same period in 1894. 
Exports 394 tons, against 1,418 tons the same time 
last year. 


During this fall Manitoba hay could not be shipped 
to points in Bastern Canada. To ship hay from 
there all rail was out of the question, as the freight 
and expenses would amount to about as much as 
the hay would be worth. 


According to a bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture exports of hay from Canada during the 
year ending June 30 were, in 1894, 1,097,576 tons; 
in 1898, 1,112,858 tons; in 1892, 586,196 tons. The 


Canadian customs tariff on hay is $2 per ton. 


The railroads centering at Chicago should pro- 
vide hay warehouses for the accommodation of the 
trade. The receivers can easily force them to do 
it by ordering all their hay unloaded at the local 
freight houses. The law requires carriers to pro- 
vide freight stations. 


Stocks of hay in California on November 1, as 
compiled by the Hay Dealers’ Association, were 
reported at 106,500 tons. The supplies at the prin- 
cipal points were as follows: Hollister, 15,000 tons; 
Livermore, 9,150 tons; Pleasanton, 7,500 tons; San 
Francisco, 6,000 tons; Mountain View, 5,600 tons; 
Petaluma, 4,500 tons, and Stockton, 4,000 tons. 


Illinois farmers are experimenting with shredded 
corn as feed, and liverymen who have a _ good 
many horses to feed hay to are thinking of trying 
it as a substitute. As the result of one farmer’s ex- 
periments he says that at $10 a ton shredded corn 
is far cheaper than prairie hay; that for horses it is 
far better than timothy hay, and that the only su- 
perior feed for milch cows is clover. 


The Pantagraph says that a great deal of baled 
hay is being received at Bloomington, Ill., from 
Kansas and Nebraska, and that the trade in bulk 
hay is slow. There has been a change in the old 
methods recently. Formerly everyone fed loose hay, 
but now the demand is for baled. It is handier, 
takes less room, and then the person buying it need 
purchase but 100 pounds at a time, if he so chooses. 


Hay men may well ask, “Why are not shippers 
of hay and straw to Chicago entitled to railroad 
warehouses as well as shippers in the East?’ It 
seems improbable that such a condition should ex- 
ist that no other market in the country as large as 
Chicago is without the facilities for properly 
handling hay. Let the Chicago commission men 
fully understand that it is directly to their interests 
to offer the shippers of hay all the facilities of a 
good market. Railroads are proverbially short- 
sighted, and it therefore lies with the commission 
men to make a move toward providing adequate 
facilities for receiving and storing hay in Chicago. 


The Ontario Agricultural Department in a recent 
report on the hay crop estimated a shortage of 
1,700,000 tons as compared with the crop of 1894. 
If the estimate is correct then Ontario will have 
no more bay to ship out. In a report of November 
29 the Montreal Trade Bulletin says that the mar- 
ket continues very firm, owing to the large quanti- 
ties that have been shipped out of the country. 
The report says: Another important feature in the 
situation is that, despite the pretty full receipts of 
hay at the great centers of the eastern states there 
is no accumulation of stock, but the receipts go 
into consumption nearly as fast as received. This 


probably accounts for the high prices that are being 
paid by American buyers at country points in On- 
tario, who are securing hay for future requirements 
and not for present wants. 


Farmers of Quebec and eastern Ontario are get- 
ting $5 or $6 more pet tom for baled hay than they 
got last year. This has been brought about, says 
the Hay Trade Journal, to a more or less extent 
by the greediness of American buyers, the field hay- 
ing been overrun with them ever since it became 
generally known that the crop in the states was 
an extremely short one, especially in the territory 
from which the Hastern markets draw their sup- 
plies. 


The Hay Trade Journal in quoting the communi- 
cation of M. H. Hereley in the November issue of 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Says it 
desires to show how hay is handled on the Chicago 
market and the great inconvenience under which 
most of the commission merchants suffer, because 
of the fact that the railroads centering at Chicago 
do not provide hay warehouses for the purpose of 
properly handling and storing hay. Eastern hay 
men may well wonder at it. 


Geo. A. Root of the hay and grain firm of Whit- 
comb & Root, Cincinnati, Ohio, recently begun an 
attachment suit against A. F. Duncan of Appleton 
City, Mo., to recover $60 damages. Whitcomb & 
Root some time ago purchased some hay from Dun- 
ean, Which the latter claimed was of a certain stand- 
ard, but which it is alleged proved to be of poor 
quality. ‘The purchasers lost $2 per ton on the 
transaction, and now sue Duncan for $60 damages 
on 80 tons. They claim that they were sold the hay 
under false pretenses. 


Whenever hay is high there appears in the East- 
ern city markets baled hay from the Western 
prairies. Several grades that pass under the name 
of prairie hay sometimes find their way to market. 
For the purpose of comparison, take the best-grade, 
which is sweet, bright in color, fine in blade, 
properly cured and made from upland grasses. 
“What is the feeding value of this prairie hay as 
compared with timothy hay?’ is the question 
naturally asked by purchasers. The result of care- 
fully conducted experiments, says the Haymaker, 
is that prairie hay is fully equal to early cut and 
well-cured timothy hay. As its market price is 
usually abcut three-fourths the price of choice 
timothy it is economical to use it. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices for hay ruling in the Chicago market 
during the last four weeks, according to the Trade 
Bulletin, were as follows: 

For the week ending November 19 the receipts 
of hay were 5,140 tons, against 6,085 tons the pre- 
vious week; shipments for the week were 993 tons, 
against 1,114 tons for the previous week. During 
the early part of the week the arrivals were quite 
heavy, and the local demand was good for choice 
timothy and upland prairie. Prices ruled steady 
and firm. The low grades were dull and slow 
sale, with no particular change in prices. Later the 
arrivals became sinaller, and the demand was brisk 
for all descriptions, local dealers taking the best 
grades, the medium and lower grades meeting with 
1’ good inquiry for shipment. Market closed firm. 
Sales of choice timothy ranged at $13.00@13.75; No. 
1, $12.00@12.50; No. 2, $11.00; No. 3, $8.00@10.00; 
not graded, $9.00@11.50; choice p»airie, $9.09@10.50; 
No. 1, $8.00@9.50; No. 2,. $7,00@8.00; No. 3, $6.00; 
vot graded, $5.00. Rye straw sold at $6.00@6.75, 
and oat straw at $4.50. 

For the week ending November 23 the receipts 
were 4,671 tons, shipments 1,160 tons. The offer- 
ings of timothy hay were only moderate, and a good 
demand existed, principally on local account. Inqu’ry 
for shipment was rather light. A firm feeling pre- 
vailed, and toward the close of the week a slight ad- 
vance wasestablished. The market for upland prairie 
ruled steady during the early part of the week. 
Choice grades were in fair local request, and the 
lower grades were taken for shipment. Arrivals 
were only fair. Near the close of the week the re- 
ceipts fell off and prices advanced $0.25@0.50 per 
ton, and the market closed firm. Sales of choice 
timothy ranged at $13.00@14.09; No. 1, $12.00@13.00; 
No. 2, $11.50; No. 3, $10.00; not graded, $10.00@ 
12.50; choice prairie, $9.50@11.00; No. 1, $8.00@9.25° 
No. 2, $7.50@8.50; No. 3, $7.00@7.50; No. 4, $7.00. 
Rye straw sold at $6.50@7.50, and wheat straw ai 
$5.00. 

For the week ending November 30 the receipts 
were +.174 tons, shipments 850 tons. No particular 
change occurred during the week. The arrivals ot 
both timothy and upland prairie were only moderate, 
and the demand was fair, both on local and ship- 
ping account. Although prices exhibit no material 
change, a firm feeling existed, especially near the 
close, as the suow storm was expected to curtail 
the receipts. Sales of choice timothy ranged at 
$15.00@14.00; No. 1, $12.00@13.00; No. 2, $11.25@ 
11.50; not graded, $10.50@13.00; choice prairie, $9.50 
@11,00; No. 1, $8.25@10.00; No. 2, $8.00@8.50; No. 


3, $7.00@7.25; No. 4, $6.00. Rye straw sold at $6.00 
@7.25, and oat straw at $5.75@6.00. ; 
For the week ending December 7 the receipts 
were 6,321 tons, sliipments 769 tons. The market 
ruled firm during the early part of the week. The 
offerings were rather light, and a good inquiry ex- 
isted. Later the arrivals became quite heavy, ana 
the demand was less urgent. A weak feeling p-e- 
vailed and prices declined 50° cents per ton fo1 
timothy hay. The market closed quiet. Sales of 
choice timothy ranged at $18.00@14.00; No. 1, $12.00 
13.00; No. 2, $11.00@11.50; No. 3, $10.50; not graded, 
$8.00@12.00; Choice prairie, $9.50@11.00; No. 1, $8.00 
@9.50; No. 2, $7.75@8.50. Rye straw sold at $6.50 
(@7.00; wheat straw at $6.00, and oat straw at $5.0) 


EMBLEM OF THE NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


The Hay Trade Journal, the official organ of the 
National Hay Association, publishes the accompany- 


ing cut of the official emblem of the National Hay 
Association. All members of the association are 
entitled and requested to use this einblem on their 
stationery. 


A FOREIGN HAY PRESS. 

A new baling press has recently been placed on 
the English market by Kemp & Nicholson of Ster- 
ling, Scotland, which is said to be of a very ingenious 
design, and can be made at small cost. In this 
baling machine the pressure is applied by means of 
a lever at each end. Each suecessive degree of 
pressure is firmly held and secured by means of an 
automatic “clutch,” and as soon as a sufficient de- 


gree of pressure,is applied, the wires are fastened 
round the bale, and the operation is complete. 
With this baler two men can, with the greatest 
ease, turn out a bale of one hundredweight in 
five minutes. The baler is exceedingly simple and 
thoroughly efficient, besides having the further ad- 
vantage of being very moderate in price. It may, 
therefore, be cordially recommended to the notice 
of all who are interested in the baling of hay or 
straw. The machine requires little room and ro 
power is wasted, as the pressure gues direct froin 
the lever. 

Sotton is now being baled in the South in the form 
of a cylinder, and dealers find it much easier to 
handle. It will not be long until hay is put up in 
bales of the same shape. Our hay press manu- 
facturers are entirely too backward in this mat- 
ter. They should be more enterprising. 


The United States Supreme Court has decided 
officially that beans are vegetables. The question. 
arose in the case of Hyman, Son & Co. and others 
and the collector of the port of New York. The 
plaintiffs sought to recover duties paid upon beans 
under the vegetable classification, claiming that 
they should be admitted free as seeds. Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller read the opinion of the court, holding 
that as beans are regarded as vegetables by common 
usage, they should be so considered by customs 
officials. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange, says the Commer- 
cial, has no more control over the grading of wheat 
than has the Manitoba I'armers’ Institute or the 
Patrons of Industry. The grading is done by in- 
spectors who are really officials of the Dominion 
Government. All matters relating to grain grades 
and inspection are under the control of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Exchange has nothing 
whatever to do with the inspectors, and any changes 
the Exchange may have desired in grain inspection 
matters have always been embodied in resolutions 
and submitted to the Ottawa department. 
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ratest € Decisions 


Carrier’s Contract With Agent of Shipper. 


A earrier contracting with the agent of the owner 
of goods for their transportation is not affected by 
a limitation of the agent’s authority to agree on 
the terms of transportation. An agent employed to 
ship goods to the owner has authority to make such 
contract with the common carrier as, in the honest 
exercise of his discretion, he sees fit—Smith vs. 
Robinson Lumber Co., 34 N. Y. Sup. Reporter, 518. 


Regulation of Interstate Commerce; Long: and 
Short Haul. 


The prohibition against charging a greater com- 
pensation, in the aggregate, for the transporta- 
tion of passengers, or of like kind of property, for a 
shorter than for a longer distance, over the same 
line, in the same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded in the longer distance, does not apply, except 
where the charge for transportation is made under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions 
for the shorter as for the longer distance.—Interstate 
Sommerce Commission vs. Ala. Midland Ry. Co. 
(U. S. Cir. Ct.), 69 Federal Reporter, 228. 


Must Show Insolvency to Intercept Goods. 


The right of a person who has sold and shipped 
goods on credit to intercept them while in transit, 
depends, for one thing, upon the insolvency of.the 
purchaser. In fact, the Supreme Court of Alabama 
says, Bayonne Knife Co. vs. Umbenhauer, 18 So. 
Rep. 175, that it knows of no authority which 
holds that such right may be asserted against a sol- 
vent debtor. And it holds that it is not sufficient 
to sustain an action of that kind to simply show 
that the store of the purchaser of the goods has 
been closed by the sheriff by virtue of sundry at- 
tachments against him. 


Right of Consignor to Sue. 


A consignor bas the right to maintain an action 
for damages against a common carrier, the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia, after noting 
that there has been much discussion on some phases 
of the question, holds (Spence ys. Norfolk & West- 
ern R. Co., 22 8S. E. Rep. 815), if he proves that he 
made a special contract with it for the transporta- 
tion of the goods, or that he has an interest or 
property in them, either general or special, and that 
the carrier has committed a breach of its contract, 


or failed in the performance of its. duty, though 
where both consignor and consignee have an inter 


est in the goods a recovery by one will bar an ac- 
tion by the other. 


Carrier—Charge—Delivery—Rules. 


The Kenturky Court of Appeals held, in the recent 
case of the Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Com- 
pany vs. The Ohio & Mississippi Railway Company, 
that there may be a reasonable charge by a common 
carrier for the detention of its cars by the consignee 
or consignors beyond a reasonable time in which to 
load and unload them, and such charges may be im- 
posed and enforced through what are known as car- 
seryice associations, two or more carriers haying the 
right to combine in that way and promulgate and en- 
force reasonable rules and regulations for the accom- 
plishment of the desired object, all having the 
right to do jointly whateach might do separately; that 
whether a charge of $1 per day or fraction thereof 
made for detention of cars and use of track on cars 
not unloaded within 48 hours after arrival, not in- 
cluding Sundays and legal holidays, and on empty 
ears not loaded within 48 hours after being placed, 
is a reasonable charge, and the time fixed for 
loading and unloading is a reasonable time, are 
questions of fact, and on these issues in the case the 
preponderance of the proof was with the carriers; 
that it is no objection to such a rule that no excep- 
tion is made in behalf of the shipper by reason of 
an unfavorable condition of the weather, as the rule 
must in the first instance allow time enough to meet 
all cases likely to arise, which was shown to be the 
ease; that if the rules of such an association are 
reasonable, the fact that. the shipper was not con- 
sulted in framing them does not yitiate them, nor 
ean the shipper complain that no counter penalties 
are provided, the carrier being accountable under 
well established legal principles for any dereliction 
of duty; that the rule fixing a uniform charge for the 
detention of cars does not violate the law prevent- 
ing agreements among rival carriers not to compete 
with each other; that the fact that under the car- 
service rules the delivering road is anthorized to 
eollect storage charges on cars received from con- 
necting lines affords no ground of complaint to the 
shipper, the company having the right under the uni- 
yersal practice among carriers to use and control 
such cars as its own property, and that while com- 
mon carriers, members of a car-service association, 
haye no right to refuse to receive freight from, or 


switch cars for a shipper because he owes to thei 
or to other members of the association car-service 
fees which he refuses to pay, or because he and vther 
shippers have combined to resist the enforcement of 
the reasonable rules of the association, yet a shipper 
thus in default cannot ask the aid of a chancellor 
to compel the carrier to do that which it admits it is 
its duty to dv, and which it is willing to do upon a 
compliance on the shipper’s part with the reasona- 
ble rules of the association. 


Liability for Deficiency. 


An ordinary bill ef lading is not conclusive be 
tween the parties as to quantity shipped. It is open 
to explanation, like any other receipt. But a bill 
of lading which -provides: “All the deficiency in 
the cargo to be paid by the carrier, and deducted 
from the freight, and any excess in cargo to be paid 
for to the carrier by the consignee,” the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals holds (Sawyer vs. 
Cleveland Iron Min. Co., 69 Fed. Rep. 211), is con- 
clusive.as to quantity, and the carrier will be liable 
for any shortage. whether caused by mistake or 
not, as where the latter never received the quantity 
of grain stated on account of a mistake in weigh- 
ing, under the superintendence of a weighmaster 
for the elevator, of the assistant state weighmaster, 
and of a tally keeper on behalf of the carrier. 


Implied Warranty in Sale of Oats. 


When a dealer in feed sells oats as to a livery- 
man for the purpose of being fed to his livery 
horses, and such purpose is known to the seller at 
the time of the sale, and the buyer does not examine 
or inspect the oats, the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
holds (Coyle vs. Baum, 41 Pac. Rep. 389), there is 
an implied warranty that the oats are reasonably- 
fit for the purpose for which they are intended. If 
they should contain castor beans, for example, a 
poisonous substance when fed to horses, this con- 
stitutes a breach of the warranty for which an ac- 
tion will lie. The measure of damages in an action 
for breach of warranty of quality of oats sold for 
food for horses, where the oats contained substances 
which killed a portion of the horses, made some sick 
and permanently injured others, the court further 
holds is the value of the horses killed, the differ- 
ence in value of the injured horses before and after 
the injury, the loss of the use of the horses while 
sick, the expense of medical treatment and medicine 
and such other damages as are the natural and 
direct consequences of such breach of warranty. 
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W. Hopley is buying grain at Grove, Ill. 
Walter Lloyd is buying grain at Seguin, Kan. 


CG. C. White is buying grain at Henning, IL, 
Carrington & Hannah. 


for 


Henry Smith, formerly of Hoopeston, Ill., has ae- 


cepted a position in the elevator at Henning. 


M. O. Jacob, formerly of Bushnell, Ill, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Warren Grain Co. at 
Peoria. 

Nick Dillenberg, 
taken a position 
Chicago. 

W. A. Rolf of Barnside, Iowa, has accepted the 


position of grain buyer at Dayton for the Central 
Klevyator Co, 


formerly of Aurora, UL, 
with the Western Grain Co. 


has 
of 


Alfred Holloway is buying grain for Lineberger & 
Co.’s elevator at Henning, Il., formerly operated by 
Pollock Bros. : 


H. C. Ziegenhorn has been reappointed manager 
of the Goodwine Grain Co. of Goodwine, IIL, for 
the ensuing year. ~ 


Cc. W. Barwell, formerly of Jefferson, 
removed to Ottumwa, 
to his grain business. 


Towa, has 
where he will give attention 


Charles Wenstrand, manager of Nye & Snyder's 
elevator at Colon, Neb., has been elected county 


clerk of Saunders County. 


W. K. Stitt has accepted the position in F. 
Hough’s grain office at New Windsor, IL, 
occupied by B. L. Christy. 

L. W. Farbell, cats broker of 
Produce Exchange, was married 
back from his wedding tour. 


L. 
formerly 


the New York 
recently and is 


Geo. T. Johnson of Eldora, Iowa, has accepted the 
position of traveling salesman for J. M. Quinn & 
Co., grain commission dealers of Chicago ana 
Peoria. 


LATE 
. * PATENTS 


Issued on November 12, 1895. 
Vapor Engi ‘ranz Mayer, New York, N. Y. 
No. 549,677. Serial No. 541,202. Filed March 9, 1895. 
Ilay Press.—George Glascock, Veedersburg, Ind. 


No. 549,780. Serial No. 539,241. Filed Feb. 21, 
1895. 
Malt House.—Wm. M. Prinz, Chicago, Tll., assignor 


to the Saladin Pneumatie Malting Construction Co 


same place. No, 549,856. Serial No, 524,110. Filed 
Sept. 25, 1804. ° 
Issued on November 19, (895. 

Baling Press.—Charles H. Coles, Sandwich, Ill. 
No. 549,957. Serial No. 531,144. Filed Dec. 7, 1894. 

Petroleum or Oil Engine.—Victor List and Jakow 
| Koskakoff, Moscow, Russia. No. 550,185. Original 
application filed Aug. 8, 1893. Serial No. 482,152. 
Divided and this application filed June 27, 1894. 


Serial No. 515,863. 


229,527 ; 


Patented in France April 
1893, No. in Belgium May 20, 1893, No. 
104,740; in Italy May 20, 1893, LX VII, 30; in Swit- 
zerland May 27, 1893, No. 7,061; in Norway, June 
9, 1893, No. 3,296, and in England June 23, 1893, 
No. 12,888. 

Issued on November 26, 1895. 


ras Engine.—John Froelich, Froelich, Iowa. No. 
550,266. Serial No. 463,300. Filed Feb. 23, 1893. 


-_, 
Conveyor for Corn Shellers.—Frank A. Willbanks, 
Elkhart, Tll. No. 550,307. Serial No. 545,909. Filed 
April 16, 1894. 


Gas Engine.—Henry 
man, Chicago, IIl., 
Wis. No. 550,451. 
4, 1894. 

Corn Sheller.—Louis E. Gaisser, 


assignor to Alice R. Gaisser, same place. No. 550,- 
557. Serial No. 556,246. Filed July 17, 1895. 


Issued on December 3, 1895. 


Baling Press.—Peter KI. Dederick, 
No. 550,598. Serial No. 373,716. 


9? 
ards 


A. Lauson and John J. Nor- 
and Abram D. Nott, Janesville, 
Serial No. 513,491. Filed June 


Clarksville, Tenn., 


Loudonville, 
Filed Dec. 


Adjustable Grain Chute.—Carl Moradelli, 
Germany. No. 550,682. Serial No. 527,077. Filed 
Oct 26, 1894. Patented in Germany Oct. 13, 1893, 
No. 76,185; in Switzerland Nov. 13, 1893, No. 7,678; 
in France Noy. 17, 1893, No. 234,115; in Belgium Noy. 
29, 1893, No. 107,403; in Italy Dec. 1, 1893, No. 
35,322; in Denmark Dec. 9, 1893; in Sweden Dee. 
21, 1893, No. 5,069, and in England Jan. 29, 1894, 
No. 1,904. 


Munich, 


Gas or Combustible Vapor Engine.—Peter Burt 
and George McGhee, Glasgow, Scotland. No. 550,- 


674. Serial No. 495,428. Filed Jan. 2, 1894. Patented 
in England Jan. 20, 1893, No. 1,277; in France Feb. 
18, 1894, No. 4,220, and in Switzerland Feb. 15, 
1894. 


Gas or 
Ill. No. 
1894. 


Rotary Gas Engine.—Wesley R. Campbell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignor to Geo. J. Richardson and 
Edward A. Noppel, same place. No. 550,742. Serial 
No. 544,144. Filed April 2, 1895. 


Pneumatic Dust Collecting System.—William 
Marshall, East Saginaw, Mich. No. 550,796. 
No. 550,159. Filed May 21, 1895. 

Gas Engine.—John W. 
No. 550,882. Serial No. 
1895. 


Vapor Engine.—Oliver Colborne, 
550,675. Serial No. 515,807. 


Chicago, 
Filed June 27, 


Re 
Serial 


Lambert, 
560,414, 


Ind. 
24, 


Anderson, 
Filed Aug. 


The Missouri Board of Railroad Commissioners 
recently made an order requiring the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railway to deliver grain shipped 
over its lines and destined to elevators on the 
tracks of the Chicago & Great Western at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., as the discrimination it has been prac- 
ticing against its rival line is an injury to the ele- 
yators on the Great Western road. 


According to a recent 
Criminal Court at St. 


decision rendered in the 
Joseph, Mo., by Judge Cul- 
ver, grain brokers are free from prosecution in 
Missouri. The last grand jury indicted every grain 
broker in the city for violating the law in opera- 
tion against alleged bucket shops. The cases were 
‘alled in the Criminal Court and after hearing the 
evidence for the state the defense entered a de- 
murrer, which was sustained. Judge Culver, in 
sustaining the demurrer, said the law on the sub- 
ject was lamentably weak. 
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Towa, 


J. Wilson, grain dealer of Algona, diea 


December 1. 


Hon. E. H. who was for many years presi- 
dent of the Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, 
died December 1. Mr. Allen was one of the most 
prominent men of the city, and throughout a busy 
and useful career he was esteemed by all men. The 
Roard of Trade adopted resolutions of condolence 
and regret at his death. 

Hugh Rogers, of the firm of H. Rogers & Co. of 
St. Louis, died December 5. Mr. Rogers was borz 
in County Down, Ireland, in 1834, and went to St. 
Louis in 1877. At the time of his death he was a 
director and large stockholder in .the St. Louis 
United Elevator Co., and in connection with the 
togers grain warehouse carried on a large grain 
Susiness. He was a prominent member of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and Vice-President of the Exchange. 


Pdaward Annan of New York City, who died No 
vember 13, was one of the oldest members of the 
Produce Exchange, and for many years had been 
prominent in grain and elevator circles. He became 
connected with the grain handling trade when a 
young man, and may be said to have grown up 
with the business. A company of which he was a 
member absorbed the New York Floating Elevator 
Co. in 1891, and he became more and more exten- 
sively interested in the elevator business from that 
time. 

Joseph M. Watte, one of Chicago’s old settlers ana 
for 28 years a prominent member of the Board oi 
Trade, died November 30. Mr. Watte was born in 
Holbeach, England, Sept. 28, 1841. He received a 
good education, and when 20 years of age came to 
the United States. In Pittsburg he secured a posi- 
tion with a large commission and brokerage firm, 
and there got his first start as a successful broker. 
He came to Chicago in 1860, and for the past 35 
years had been active in business life. In recent 
years he had practically retired from active life, 
but maintained his interest in all Board of Trade 
matters. He was formerly one of the firm of 
Elmendorf, Watte & Co., but for the past three 
years was a member of the firm of W. 8S. McCrea 
& Co., commission dealers in grain, seeds, ete. Mr. 
Watte stood high in Masonic circles. 


THE MARKETS. 


[We will be p‘eased to publish under this head short reviews 


Allen, 


of the conditions ruling in the different markets Copy must 
reach us by the morning of the 14th of each month. Ba 
Grain enor of Hanke Phillips & ier Memphis. 


December 10.—We have to report a fair volume of busi- 
hess during the past month with generally steady mar- 
kets. Collections have been satisfactory and there is 
no doubt that this section is in better condition than for 
a long time past. FLOUR.—Until a few days since 
trade has been quiet with the’ market inclined to weak- 
ness. Local mills haye been running only half time 
and are having difficulty in securing a plentiful supply 
of good wheat. The late spurt in wheat, however, has 
had its effect on price of flour, and large sales have been 
made and an advance of about 20 cents per barrel 
established. | To-day’s prices in carload lots, patent, 
$3.55; straight, $3.30;, extra fancy, $3.25; fancy, $3. 
N.—Market steady: demand zood. No. 2 White, 
bulk, 2714 cents; No. 2 Mixed, 27 cents. Farmers gen- 
erally are not disposed to accept present market and 
are holding for better prices. OATS. —Receipts have 
only been “moder ate; stocks are small and prices are 


well maintained. No. 2 White, bulk, 21°%4@22 cents, 
No. 3, 21 cents; No. 2 Mixed, "20@201% cents; No. 8, 
194@19% cents. BRAN.—Market easy. Offerings 


free at $10.75 for pure wheat bran. HAY.—Receipts for 
past week or two have been very light and our stocks 
are much reduced. Dealers have taken advantage of 
the scarcity of good hay and have worked off a large 


quantity of low grade stuff for which there has been 
no demand. ‘The little good hay now arriving is 
eagerly taken at a sharp advance. Choice Timothy, 
$15.50@16.00; No. 1 Timothy, ee ng No. 2, $12.00. 
Choice Clover, Mixed, $14.50; No. $13.50: No. 2, 
$10.00@10.50; Choice Kansas Poe, $8.50; No. if 


$7.50@8.00; No. .2, $7.00; Arkansas Prairie, $5. 00 to 


50 according to quality. 


It has been decided by the editing committee of 
the British Pharmacopeia to adopt the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures. Tor convenience, 
however, altheugh the metric system will be the 
only authoritative one, the equivalent in the old 
system will also be given. 

G. EF. Zimmerman, grain merchant of Seattle, 
Wash., writes us: “The movement of grain to this 
city is very slow, owing in part to the farmers 
holding for better prices, and also on account of 
discrimination shown by the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Co., drawing a very large percentage 
to Portland which should come this way to tide- 
water, as this is the most natural outlet for export 
shipments.” 


= 


THE GASOLINE ENGINE. 


There is nothing ae present which can compete 
with the gasoline engine for small, isolated sources 
of power, writes J. T. Hobart. It is equally as 
cony enient as the gas engine, with the additional 
convenience that it can be used in places where 
there is no illuminating gas to be had. Practically 
and in most instances there is no difference be- 
tween a gas engine and one actuated by gasoline. 
Merely the addition of a carburettor is necessary, 
and this may be made in any tin shop, although 
perhaps more cheaply procured from the makers 
of such articles. 

The firing of the charge should always be effected 
by electricity, both for gas and for gasoline en- 
gines. The mechanism needed is very simple. The 
ordinary rigging needed for gas lighting will be 
all that is necessary for firing the charge in a gas 
or gasoline engine, and that consists merely of a 
“spark coil” and a few cells of battery. The com- 
mon bell ringing cell, commonly known as the ‘“Le- 
clandhe,” “Sampson,” “Gonda,” ete., will answer 
every purpose per fectly. 

A spring pin is put into the cylinder head of the 
engine in such a manner that it touches the piston 
head at the beginning of the stroke and separates 
therefrom immediately after the stroke commences. 
When the battery -is connected up, one wire is 
made fast to the engine, or “grounded,” to use an 
electrical term; while the other is carried to the pin 
which is “insulated” from the rest of the engine, 
so that no electricity can pass from one to the 
other except it goes from the pin to piston-head 
direct. An electrical leak around the firing pin is 
one of the things to be looked out for in gasoline 
engineering. 

The action of the current in firing a charge in 
a gas or gasoline engine is as follows: When the 
pin touches, the piston-head the current flows 
through the coil and around the iron core; making 
a magnet of it, and sending the invisible “lines of 
force” radiating out in all directions. At the same 
instant the piston-head pulls off of the pin, the 
electric contact between the two is broken, and 
during the instant of breaking all the lines of 
force “that were sustained by the passing current 
must rush back again—so to speak—into the iron 
coil again, and, during their passage among the 
wires of the coil, generate another and much 
stronger current than the original one which caused 
them. The result is a very brief, and very in- 
tense current, which is powerful enough to cause 
and maintain an electric arc betwen the pin and 
piston- -head for an instant. But this instant of 
time is long enough for the explosive mixture of 
gasoline vapor and air to be ignited. 


When will the private line dealers stop sending 
over the wires lying reports? It has come to pass 
that nearly all pretended information is fraudulent 
and untruthful. Recently New York telegrapbed 
the world’s shipments of wheat 8,560,000 bushels. 
To-day the corrected details give 6,933,000 bushels. 
—Toledo Market Report. 

Where a party, having contracted to do a thing 
upon a given day, before the day of performance 
arrives repudiates his contract, or voluntarily puts 
it out of his power to perform, the other party to 
the contract may treat it as rescinded, and bring his 
action for the breach immediately and without 
awaiting the stipulated day. 


LOCATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has long been identified with practical 
measures for the general upbuilding of its territory 
‘and the promotion of its commerce, hence manu- 
factuvers have an assurance that they will find 
themselves at home on the company’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany owns and operates 6,150 miles (9,900 kilome- 
ters) of railway, exclusive of second track, connect- 
ing track or sidings. The eight states traversed by 
the lines of the company, Illinois, Wisconsin, North- 
ern Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South 
Dakota and North Dakota, possess, in addition to 
the advautages of raw material and proximity to 
markets, that which is the prime factor in the in- 
dustrial success of a territory—a people. who form 
oue live aud thriving community of business men, 
in whose midst it is safe and profitable to settle. 
Many towns on the line are prepared to treat very 
favorably with manufacturers who would locate in 
their vicinity. 

Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zine, forests 
of soft and hard wood, quarries, clays of all kinds, 
taubark, flax and other raw materials exist in its 
territory im addition to the vast agricultural re- 

sources. 

A. uumber of new factories have been induced to 
locate—largely through the instrumentality of this 

company -at towns on its lines. The central posi- 
tion of the states traversed by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway makes it possible to com- 
mand all the markets of the United States. The 
trend of manufacturing is westward. Nothing 


“trade, but is offered for cash. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


should ve permitted to delay enterprising manu- 
facturers from investigating. Confidential inqul-- 
ries are treated as such. The information furnished 


j a particular industry is reliable. Address 


LUIS JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. R’y, 
425 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. | 


LOCATION FOR ELEVATOR WANTED; WILL 
BUY; OR TAKE POSITION. 


I want to buy, build or rent an elevator at some 
point in lowa, Nebraska, or Northern Illinois, where 
I can do a grain and coal business. Or I would take 
charge of from one to twenty points on salary. Long 
experience and first-class references. Address 

P., care “American Elevator and Grain Trade,” 
Chicago, Il. 


DAVIS’ GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels, 1s 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
any amount over 100 and under 1,000 bushels, with 
but a single addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 


bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 
EK. D. DAVIS, 610 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th of the mouth to insure iusertiou in the issue for that 
month. | 


OAT CLIPPER. 


For Sale—A Howe Oat Clipper and Cleaner (can 
be used for cleaning alone). It is a good machine, 
in No. i order and good as new. Have put in larger 
machine. Write for full particulars. Address 

T. E. MALDEN, Manson, Iowa. 


ELEVATOR AND CORN CRIBS. 


Elevator and corn eribs in Central Illinois for sale. 
Good territory. Buildings new and in good repair. 
Fine opportunity for anyone wishing to crib cheap 
corn. Address 

P. C., care “American Elevator and G 
Chicago, Tl. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN BUSINESS. 

Tor Sale-—One grain elevator, complete, 100,000 
bushels’ capacity; cribs for ear corn, 80,000 bushels’ 
capacity. Also with the above one store with liv- 
ing rooms, and coal business. Located in Centra! 
Illinois. This is a bargain. Price $35,000. Not for 
Yor further particu- 


Grain Trade,” 


lars address 
L.. care “American Elevator and Grain Trade,” 
Chicago, Il. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Steam power grain elevator, on Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, in Missouri, for sale. Convenient to Chi- 
ago, St. Louis and Kansas City. Corn sheller, 
scales, office, etc., complete. Splendid grain country; 
finest corn crop this season ever known. Very 
healthy location. Now in operation and rented to 
good advantage. Address 
ELEVATOR, Mt. Leonard, Mo, 


r 
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SEND ORDERS FoR 


HARD 

sar Best Grades 
hae Best Prices. 
BLACK- ep” 
SMITH coEE Best Deliveries 


To MILES & COMPANY, 


MINE AGENTS AND SHIPPERS PEORIA, ILL. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is 4 neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucket-shop keeper or irresponsib‘e dealer. | 


CHICACO BOARD OF TRADE. 


As many complaints are coming to the Chicago Board of Trade 
showing that persons intending to deal in grain and provisions 
through members of the Board. and subject to its rules and regula- 
tions, are m‘sled into dealing with persons or firms who have no 
connection with this Board, the public is cautioned against dealing 
with such persons or firms, and is notified that GEORGE F. STONE, 
Secretary, will answer any inquiries as to whether any particular 
person of firm is a member of such Board. 


GEORGE F. STONE, Secretary. 


Killpatrick, Lucas & Co. 


GRAIN AND HAY. 


Advances on Bill of Lading. 
Market reports furnished free. 
Correspondence solicited. 


REFEBENCES: 
Girard National Bank, Phila. 
John Lucas & Co., Chicago. 


Philade!phia,. Pa. 


K.P. MURLLBR, 


Shipper of Wet Feed, 


From Chicago, [Milwaukee and La Crosse. 


Particular attention paid to the shipments 
of mixed car lots, 


860 Calumet Bldg., 189 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 


Will pay the highest prices for Wet and Dried Brewers’ 
Grains, Dried Distillers’ Slops, Starch Feed, 
Damaged Wheat, Hominy Feed and Barley Sprouts 
under yearly contracts 

Write for estimates F. O. B. cars your city. 


accounts or GRAIN DEALERS 


OR ORDERS FOR 


Speculative Investments 


On the CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE SOLICITED. 


Call at our office or write for private Cipher Code or Shippers Grain Record, 


McLAIN BROS. & CO., 
RIALTO BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


E. R. Ulrich & Son, 


SHIPPERS OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, 


ESPECIALLY 
High Grade White and Yellow Corn. 


Elevators through Oentral Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry , 0., P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., O. & St. P. Ry. 


fain Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
Write for Prices Delivered. 


ee a  ———————E——————— 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


Martin D. Stevers & Co. 


Commission Merchants, 
218 LA SALLE STREET, - CHICAGO. 


We make a specialty of selling by sample 


Barley, Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions for future delivery 
bought and sold on margins. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., BSTABLISHED 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw. 


135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. orrespondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Manufacturers National Bank, 
Merchants National Bank, 


COLLINS & Co., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LEDERER BROS.. 


GRAIN and SEED, 
Commission [lerchants, 


214 and 216 Patterson St., - - 


References: { 


Baltimore, Md. 


We give careful attention to every shipment. 
pared to make cash advances on consignments. 


Are always pre- 
We make a spe- 
cialty of handling spot goods, which we either sell after arrival or 
hold, if requested. We solicit your trade, as we doa 
strictly commission business. 

References: Merchants’ National Bank, Baltimore, Md., and 
the Commercial Agencies. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers. 


Robert [1“Knight & Sons, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FEED AND HAY, 


2106 and 2108 Market Street, - PHILADELPHIA, 
Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 


REFERENCES: § PHILADELPHTA, 


W. F. JOHNSON. 


W.F. JOHNSON & CO, 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 59 Board cf Trade, CHICAGO. 


Rooms 406-408 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, 
Room 23 Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE 


F, J. SOHUYLER. 


Address all Correspondence to and make all Drafts on Chicago. 


J, J. BLACKMAN, G. W. GARDINER. 


J. J. Blackman & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BRAN, MIDDLINGS, SCREENINGS, HAY 
SEEDS, BEANS, PEAS AND CORN GOODS. 


95 Broad Street, Rooms 604 and 605, - NEW YORK 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND SEEDS 


SPECIALTIES. 


Room 29, Chamber of Commerce. 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Branch Houses: Chicago and Minneapolis. 


Saw. Hh LOW ER. & CO; 


CRAIN AND SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Specialties—Clover, Timothy and Alsike. Correspondence Solicited. 


D. G. Stewart, 


CRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
OFFICE, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITTSBURGH, PA 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


S. T. EDWARDS. E. J. LOOMIS, F. W. EDWARDS, 


S. W. Edwards & Son, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Office and Warehouse, 
110-120 N. Elizabeth Street, Chicago. 


§ Union National Bank, Ch'cago, and 


REFERENCES?) Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


We are members of the Board of Trade and have salesmen at the 
principal railroad yards. 


H. B, SHANKS, Established 1873. 8S. H. Poriurps, ° 


Shanks, Phillips & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
HAY, CORN, OATS, BRAN, CHOPS, FLOUR AND CORN MEAL, 


306 Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. Cash advances on B. of L, 


<PV> FL PEAVEY & C0, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS, 
Minn. 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


=) SEO VAD SPSMSISY-OONe 


SS) 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PEORIA, ILL, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES 


Established 1875. TEE ADT AR 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co., Peoria. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. ROOFING AND SIDING, | JAMES A. MILLER & BRO., 


129 and 131 South Clinton Street, OHICAGO, 


Corrugated Iron Roofing and Sidin 
GEO. N. REINHARDT & CO., Standing Seam Steel, Corrugated Iron, Metal Shingles, Felt Roofing. g Meletial Only De pebae elk : 


5 . ELEVATOR AND MILL IRON SIDING A SPECIALTY. Special pains are taken to get out these materials so they can be 
Melrose Station, New York City. : cheaply put on and make a good job. 


Kansas City [etal Roofing 
and Corrugating Co., RO O ri N G 
416 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. Te anion ta CS) LAT G 


SLATINGTON, PA. - 
——— Write for New Slate Manual and Price List. ——————_ 


DURABLE—EASILY APPPLIED. 


Thies roofing is manufactured from || 5 so ee eee 
natural Trinidad asphalt materials, and 
will not dry up and become brittle un- | STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING. Established 1872, 
der exposure to the weather as coaltar 


fi do, : 
af roup it years old, with oiroutar and SCOTT & CO., 


price list, to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. C0 75 East Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


56 Fulton St, | New York, U.S, A. | FOR MILLS AND ELEVATORS.—We pay the freight. 


Wire Edge. Lock Joint. 


Lay ee oo 3 (iutta Percha Roofing. For a ant ms a Ber 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Absolutely fire proof paper sheathing—particularly adapted for elevators. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Storage capacity aber SP EMPIRE PAINT ROOFING Co., 221 N. Ath St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let us know what you have to offer. 


VICTORY FEED MILL, Found! e Found! pgp fee 


A PERFECT GRAIN DRYER, ATEN IMPROVED: 


ET a i be 
Wet or Damaged Grain Restored to Grade. 


Uses Txheust 
Ste 


am. 
Separates the Oil 
from the 
Steam and Water. 
It Regulates 
the Feed. 
The Pipes Never 
ound, 
Prevents Scale in 
Steam Boilers. 
<N Removing 
allImpurities from 
q the Water 
Before it Enters 
the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY 
TESTED. 


Over 4,600 


OF THEM 
DAILY USE. 


Will 


make 


We 
guarantee 


you from 


what 


" Made in four sizes for 2, 4, 8and 10 horse power, 
10 to 50 bushels per hour. Especially adapted to 
grinding ear corn, shelled corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
cotton seed, etc. Oldest and best grinding mill 
made, Ask for prices and discounts, Manufac- | per cent. 
tured by THOMAS ROBERTS, Springfield, Ohio. 

SE Ee oe ee Se ee 


10 to 50 we 


claim. 


profit. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Free. 


ae, gee Oe The Stilwell- Tee & Smith-Vaile Co. 
Write for Descriptive Circular. DAYTON, OHIO. 


JOHN 8. METCALF & CO. 


Engineers, 
Grain Elevator Builders, 


1075 WEST 15th STREET, - CHICAGO. 


Roller Chains, Steel Drag, 
Steel Cable and Special Chains 


oe ae An Offer to Hay and Grain Men.|) 4™ ELEVATING 


Machinery 1 }oCONVEYING 
For Hand or Power, with or THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR pal THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL aN \ MACHINERY 


fithout Screener, single i ! 
bel See GRAIN TRADE, DIRECTORY, ) MACHINERY 
BES $1.00 PER YEAR. Monthly. #2.00 PER YEAR. Weekly. eee 

; POWER TRANSMISSION 


MILLER BROS., | MACHINERY. 


Rochester, - Michigan. BOTH FOR $2.00 = wt Sit 
Fo wi POSS 


For long aa yc 
Aistance Conveying. 


The Hay Trade Journal, OR Mitchell Bros. Co., THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 1°%)2ishinaten St 
Canajoharie; N: Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1, | _ ° Columbus, Ohio. . —Sed ior cataiozus 


aN 
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Who put ina ROLLER FEED MILL Lass Ae A, P, KE GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


a profitable investment. Some Roller Feed Mills put in by 
elevator men have more than paid for themselves in one sea 


THE 
] Over-Blast Suction Separator, ileal 
son. The demand for ground feed during the coming season (SS RC IN THEIR 
promises to be even greater than during the last. i Be 
The Case Three-Pair High Corn and Feed Roller Mills “Grain 
Are made in four sizes, and always do perfect work. Cleaned 


to a 
Standstill.” 


Onranrro, IND., April 8, 1895. 


The Case Manufacturing Co , 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Srrs:—We have the 9x18 
| Three-High roll running, and it is 
| the best Feed Roll that I ever han- 
= dled or seen. We can grind 60 to 65 

? bushels per hour with less than half 
the power that we used with the old 
stone. 

She is a daisy. We have smiles all 
over our faces like a full moon. Now, 
if you want a statement regarding 
the roll, let me know, and will write 
you a good one. Everything all O. K. 

Yours respectfully, 


M. S. MILLER. 


‘ Manufactured in any de- 
, sired size and pattern, with 
= capacities to accommodatethe 
= largest Elevator and Flouring 
= Mills, or small Warehouses 
= for hand use. Single and 
Double, End and Side Shake, 
and Dustless Separators, both 
; Under and Over-Blast. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnishe’ with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


WE KEEP A FULL LINE OF 


Elevator and Mill Supplies 
AND MACHINERY. 


Grain Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Corn Cleaners and Scourers. 


CORN MEAL BOLTS. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES BEFORE BUYING, 


THE CASE MFG. GO,, Columbus, Ohio, 


The Improved Excelsior Dustless Separator. 
FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN AND SEED. 


THE MACHINE that can clean any kind of grain or seeds to a given standard with a given amount 
of power, and once through the machine, in any better shape than this one, does not, nor ever did, exist. 
Adopted and placed in twenty of the largest ‘Governmental elevators of Russia in 1895. Made in 
different sizes for country elevators or largest cleaning houses. They are built strong and of the best 
materials. The shoe is counterbalanced; the journals run in high grade Babbitt metal; the Pitman 
boxes are brass, and the Pitman rods are spring steel. 

The sieve surface is large, and the sieves and screens are so arranged:that combinations of sieving can 
be easily put in to suit any class of work. 

The fan is capable of moving a very large yolume of air, and each of the air currents are under the 
immediate and absolute control of the operator. 

Tbe grain is spouted into a hopper at about the center of the machine; from this hopper the grain is 
distributed the entire length of a long hopper, which is directly above the shoe, In this long hopper is 
placed the force-feed device, .which is the same as is used on our ‘Excelsior’ Combined Grain Machine. 
From the hopper the force- feeding device forces an even and steady fiow of grain onto the sieves across 
their entire width. As the grain “falls, in a thin sheet, from the hopper to the sieves, it is subjected to the 
first current of air, which current separates the greater portion of the dust, light impurities, straws, 
etc. After passing through the sieves which separate the coarse foreign substances, the grain flows over 
the screens which separate the cockle, small seeds, sand, etc’ The grain is then discharged into the 
_ main or back air trunks, where a final and complete separation is made and the grain is discharged from 
- the machine in perfect condition. 


on mre co. RACINE. wis. 
oe oeny (ROSY The Best Feed Grinder on Earth,| Phe Bristol Counter 


AT PRICES THAT DEFY COMPETITION? 


If so, write to i 
| 


—— 


3 =" on (bh 
= <7 60s 
we - gan 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


A.P Dickey Mig. Co 


RACINE, WIS. 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO. EO) eterna co 
ENGINES, BOILERS, PUMPS, = | [otters i “Crain tallies. fraction tallies, 4 6 

POWER MACHINERY, and 6 figures. Send for circular. 
Mesa, - > IT. C. J. ROOT, Bristol, Conn. 


Akron, Ohio. The American Cereal Co. ,New York City, DUST! DUST! 


Chicago, Il. Manufacturers of Boston, Mass., 


OATM EA LS, 501 Cham, Commerce. 


Philadelphia, Pa,, 
Flour and Cereal Products. 6S. Front St, 


Cxur1caGco, Itu., August 1, 1895. 
MFSSRS, CHARLES KAESTNER & CO. 
Gentlemen:—Yours of the 30th received, and in reply 
would say that we have been using the Kaestner Mill for 
the past fifteen years. We think they are the best mill 
in the market. We have twelve of them in use at 
present. Yours truly, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
GxEoxRGE Srvuakt, Supt. 


Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 
protects the nose and mouth 
from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, 
elevators and every industry 
where dust is troublesome. 
Perfect protection with per- 
fect ventilation. Nickel-plated 
protectors $1, postpaid. Clr- 
culars free. Agents wanted, 


Gibbs Respirator Co., 
80-86 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Pat. June 27, 1893. 


Amproved for 1895. 
» Cheap, practical, convenient. 
Capacity from 500 to 2,00) bushels. 
The only complete Crib manufactured. 
No tools needed in erecting it. 
Send for delivered prices. 


i W. J. ADAM, = Joliet, Ill. 
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USE A FEED MILL LIKE THIS, 
AND THIS IS WHAT THEY THINK OF IT: 


HUNDREDS OF MILLERS S ae 2 ea 


“‘We got fooled once in buy- 
ing a cheap, light Feed Mill, 
but since we got the Allis Feed 
Roll we are happy once.more.”’ 


i 
il il 


ii 


ini 


i 


| 


‘Your Feed Mill grinds sixty- 
five bushels of fine meal per 
hour with fifteen-horse power.”’ 


“The farmers now Say, ‘Grind 
it a little coarser this time.’ 
With my old feed mill I could 
never grind fine enough to suit 
them.”’ 


“We ground a car of 650 
bushels, sacked it, and put it 
back in car, all in five hours.’’ 


“Our new Allis Feed Mill is 
paying for itself at the rate of 
$4 per hour.’’ 


“T astonish the farmers with 
my Allis Feed Mill, for as soon 
as their corn is unloaded it is 
ground and ready to load back 
in their wagon.”’ 


“We advise any man wanting 
a Feed Mil. to buy the Allis 
make.”’ 


“T have run several different 
makes of Feed Mills, but none 
grinds so fast and so fine, and 
gives so little trouble as the 
Allis.” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS CO., - 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER 
AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM, 


Now in Successtul Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio.. 


This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, 
storing grain, seeds, millstutf, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the prutection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, woo 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, in- 
sects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 
causes of damage or destruction. 

This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely differ- 
ent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, prin 
ciples involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 


‘ 
treating and 


It is fully protected hy 20 patents already issued, and others 
pending, in the United States and principal, foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas,and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
will receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard to the introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co. 
1327 MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
3815 DBARBORN ST... GHIGAGO. 


‘down, or only part way, as I choose. 


ni es 


Das La, ms 


oS igh 


SSS = 
The only dump made that is always under the 
complete control of operator. 
LINDENWOOD, ILL., July 7, 1895. 
SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, Il. 

GENTLEMEN:—I have used your Wagon Dump for unloading grain in 
my elevator, and can only say that it gives entire satisfaction. I can 
dump a hundred-bushel load of grain easily, throwing the dump clear 
I have used it constantly for six 
years, have not had a cent of repairs and it is in as good condition as 
when put in. I would not have any other dump that I have seen. 

Yours truly, 


C. E. PERRY. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE GO,, Rockford, Ill 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.. St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 


STEAM DRYER 


a For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck- 
, 7 \ Z wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
a Cereal Products; also Sand. 
HS @ Coal dust, etc. 
Dryin, Cylinder. ate entirely of 
Iron. Tex Jaen has few parks 
and is not liable aa ot out of order. 
Aatomatic in its operation, requirin; 
no attention. Double the capacity 
any other Dryer sold for same price. 


USED AND REOUMMENDED BY LARGEST AND BEST MILLS. 


Automatic Adjustment jill. 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every ie of the grinding surfaces. Can be started i 
stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. 
aned without taking the shaft out its boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley. 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MINNEAPOLIS IRON WORKS 


D. M. GILMORE, Prop., COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 
MACHINIST ano BOILER MAKER. Grain Elevators, 


Grain Elevator Machinery, Boxes, Hangers 
and Shafting, Elevator Buckets, Boot 
Tanks, Sprocket Wheels, The Standard 
Horse Power (single and double gear), De- 
tachable Chains and ebcime Wood 
and Iron Pulleys, etc., ete. 


Repairs Receive Prompt Attention. 
a 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OFFICE, 23 SECOND STREET NORTH, 
SHOPS AT 800 FOURTH STREET SOUTH, 
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JAMES STEWART & CO., 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Grain Blevators 


RAILROAD WORK AND HEAVY STRUCTURES, 
sT.LOUISsS »~ BUFFALO. 


Construction Department—VYVork in 1894 


GRAIN BLEVATORS: 
1,000,000-bushel Elevator, with two Marine Elevat- 750,000-bushel Storage and Cleaning Elevator for 
ing Towers, for the Coatsworth Estate, Buffalo, the Ryan Commission Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
1 ae 100,000-bushel Elevator for the Indiana Distilling 
150,000-bushel Storage Elevator for the Crescent 


Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Elevator Company, East St. Louis, Ill. 


RAILROAD 
Central Passenger Station, including long train 
shed, for the New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Twenty Stall Round House for the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St, Louis R.R. Co.,Mattoon, Ill. 
Power and Car Houses with Smoke Stack for the Warehouse 110x500 feet for the Erie & Western 
Syracuse Street Railway Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Transportation Co., Erie, Pa. 
RIVER AND HARBOR: 
Terminal Dock 600x40 feet forthe Erie & Western Dredging Slip 18 foot Channel, No. 1 Slip 150x400; 
Transportation Co., Erie, Pa. No. 2 slip 100x200, for the Erie & Western Trans- 
River Incline for the Illinois Central R. R. Co., portation Co., Erie, Pa. 
Mississippi River, above New Orleans, La, Stone Arched Bridge for the Cataract Construction 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
MISGBLLANBOUS: 
Office and Transformer Building for the Cataract 50,000 Spindle Mill for the Pelzer Manufacturing 
Construction Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 0., Pelzer, 8. C. 
Distillery, 8,000 bushels’ capacity, and Warehouses Cattle Barns, Capacity 3,000 head, for the Indiana 
for George L. Woolsey, Terre Haute, Ind. Distilling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Just Contracted for 25,000 Spindle Mill for the Dwight Mfg. Co,. Alabama City, Ala. 
Cattle Barns, 2,000 Head, for Indiana Distilling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


Machinists 


BUILDINGS: 

Passenger and Freight Station for the Louisville 
Evansville & St. Louis Consolidated Railroad Co 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

Eight Stall Round House for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern R. R. Co., Cumminsaville, Ohio. 


Engineers =:= Founders =: = 
CHICAGO. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, 
Shaft Bearings, Friction Clutches, 
Rope Sheaves, Manilla Rope, 


Rope Dressing, Grain Trippers, 


Grain Shovels, Car Movers, 


Wagon Dumps, Elevators and Conveyors, etc. 


Linx-BELT ENGINEERING Co., Philadelphia and New York. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON, 


Of Special Grade for Killing Insects in Warehouses, Rte, 


Send for Instructions and Order Direct from 
the Manufacturer, 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MOORE & LORENZ, 


43 to 49 S. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


** CHICACO.”’ 


MANUFACTURERS: 
Elevator Buckets, 
Bolts, etc. 

Mill and Elevator 
Supplies. 


SITIPSON & ROBINSON CO. 


71-72 Commerce Building, CHICAGO. 


FE: 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, MALT HOUSES 


And all Kinds of Heavy Construction. 


Patent Double-Jointed 
Distributing Spouts. 


The Hleidenreich Construction Co, 


ENGINEERS AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 


Patent System of Independent 
Leg Rope Drive. 


Patent Automatic 
Grain Belt Tripper. 


DESIGNERS AnD 
BUILDERS oF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


OF ANY CAPACITY. 


Malt Houses and: Breweries. 


541 The Rookery, ob (oto ONE 


C. M. SECKNER, President. 
J. H. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 


SECKNER 
CONTRACTING CO. 


Architects and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


And General Contractors, 
79-81 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1234 and 1235 UNITY BLDG. 
Telephone 5035 Main 


— ——s 


Allright; you need CHEAP Power. 
One Cent per Horse Power per Hour 
is CHEAP, Weber Gasoline Engines 


E ; | run anything. ‘Economy in Power”? is our 


motto. For Catalogue and testimonials address 


Pr YOU USE 
OWE 


WEBER GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 482 S. W. Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


oo" KANSAS CITY.MO, cose% 
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“THE RACINE’ DUSTLESS GRAINSEPARATOR © 


a 4 


ill 


for earcarn. The divided hopper makes it practical to grind oats, wheat or other small 
grain, and crush ear corn at the same time; mixing the two in any proportion desired. 
Are sold with or without elevator attachment; and are made in three sizes, ranging from 


power. GET 


i| 2 to 12 horse 
qf 


my cireular, 


Medal 
Awarded 


ELD COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 
THE BEST ALL-AROUND FEED MILL, «¥=#=&s2,X CHEAPEST 


The conical burrs give large capacity with moderate power. Ahead of rolls or burrs in speed and quality sam 
of work for grinding all kinds of grain into first-class feed. ——— 
| j grind oats, rye, barley, wheat, shelled corn, cotton seed, oil cake, etc. Has self-feeder 
p 


N. P. BOWSHER 


moni, 


I wsenan 


AZ Gi fa 
Sewing Machinesy Aecordeons, Organs, Planos, Cider Milley 
Cash Drawers, Feed Mills, Stoves, Kettles, Bone Blillsy 
Letter Pressesg Jack Serewsy Trucks, Anvilsy Hay(Cntters, 
Press Stands, Copy Books, Vises, Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Millay Lathes, Benders, DumpCarts, 
Corn Shellerss Hand Carts, Forges, Serapers, Wire Feneey 
Fanning Mills, Wringers,  Encines, Saws, — Steel Sinks, 
Grain Dumps, Crow Raray Boilers, Tools, Bit Braces, 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Rai’zoad, Platform and Counter SCAL! 
Send for free Cataloene and see how to save Moneys 


151 Bo, Jefferson 6t., CHICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicago, Ill, 


FOR HAND OR POWER USE. 


E.H. PEASE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PEASE WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS 


SEND FOR OUR 220-PACE GENERAL CATALOGUE OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


Embodies More Points of Excellence 
Than any other machine offered for similar purposes, andis Light Running, Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separa- 


tion and with Great Strength and Durability. These machines have no equal. Adopted and indorsed by many of the largest 
Mills and Elevators in the country. 


Made in Different sizes to meet different requirements. 


THE RACINE HEAVY WAREHOUSE MILL 


Is especially adapted for horse power use, is supplied with Patent Governor Pulleys, bas an even and steady speed, is built extra 
heavy and bolted thoughout. This machine has large capacity and is more durable than any other Warehouse Mill made, 


Send for our catalogue and prices before placing your orders. # 


IMPROVED GASOLINE ENGINE. Oil and Steam Engines from 1 to 100 Bon Power. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies, 
Scales, Warehouse Trucks, Elevator Boots, Buckets and Bolts, Pulleys, Shafting, Belting, Grain Spouts, Etc 


. 
. 
i 


Will crush corn and cob, and 9 SN as 


South Bend, Ind. 


WG My Nii 
SS YiGu Www 
ya ta 


Steam Engines 


Steel Boilers, 


= UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
From 3 H. P. up. 


What a place to read! What a subject to read! —— 
It pays beyond almost anything else to spend For Elevator 


a little time, at home, reading business law. 
and Mill Work. 


You will also find it interesting, if you read it 
Send for pamphlet and 


in the up-to-date 
.state your wants to 


Business Man's 
Law Journal — 

*; BUSINESS LAw. 
Plain and to the point, it is always brimful of 


money, time and trouble saving information. 
Lada BUsiNbes AQ ue anew James Leifél & Co 
Address BUSINESS LAW, 112 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. a 


Springfield, Ohio. 


AND 


PEASE DUSTLESS 
SEPARATORS 


ARE THE RECOGNIZED... 


STANDARD 
GRAIN CLEANERS 


OF THEIR CLASSES FOR ALL KINDS OF 


GRAIN AND SEEDS. 


STRONGER BUILT, 
LIGHTER RUNNING, 


a 
MORE EFFICIENT INWORK <=! 
AND IN EVERY WAY ee 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


FOR POWER ONLY. 


RACINE, WIS. 


—_ 
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 TROMANHAUSER BROS,, [Macdonald Engineering 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


CRAIN ELEV ATORS. Company, CONTRACTING ENGINEERS, 


COUNTRY, Builders and Designers of 
TRANSFER, GRAIN ELEVATORS 
MIXING, Any Capacity. 
MARINE, 
AND 7ico Medinan Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
TERMINAL 


smc SEELEY, SON & CO., 


EF'remont, Neb. 


ELEVATOR 
PLANTS. 


Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 


316 New York Life Building, - -  MINNBAPOLIS, MINN. 
WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or Mill 
Supplies, 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, 


Engines and Boilers, Architects and Builders 


Horse Powers, 
OF ALL KINDS OF 


GREAT WESTERN MANHETRIN 0, GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


General Office and Factory, LEAVENWORTH, 
Warehouse and Salesrooms, KANSAS CITY, mol piaets 1223 ‘Union Ave. 


Eee Gimratae ditasers A. Maritzen Company, 


Breweries, 
Malt Houses and 
Seed and Farm Fanning Mills. Distilleries, 


Automatic Self-Feeding Ear Corn Elevator Boot and Sheller Feeder. “dea AQ to 50, ‘77 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Our Elevator Cleaner collects all dust at the head of the elevator before 
the grain reaches the bins. It also removes the loose silk, shucks and snow 


out of ear corn and conveys it to the dust room. More Powerful than A TEAM OF 
Soreeyndence = S. W.. Cor. Douglas and Prairie Sts., Bloomington, III. i eee ore Cah MEN 
B 


DAVIS GASOLINE ENGINE THE BE 


WHY THE BEST 
ALWAYS THE SAME. 


1—It will work on any track and under any 
brake. 
Pronounced by experts the most scientific in principle. 
Hundreds of testimonials, Easily operated by any un- 


2—It is very durable, and the parts that wear 
out can be replaced for a trifle. 

skilled person; a steady, even power; gasoline direct from 

the tank. 


3—It is strong, durable and convenient, and 
can be used by any person 
4—Nothing to break or get out of repair. 
5—Rough, greasy, icy or wet rails do not 
John Deere Plow Co., - Kansas City, Mo, 
Mansur & Tebbetts implement Co. * St. Louis, Mo. 
Lininger & Metcalf Co., = - Omaha, Neb. 
W.B. Holton Mfg. Co., - = Indianapolis, Ind. 


Designer and Builder of 


GRAIN 
ELEVATORS. 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Grain Cleaning Machinery 


FOR ELEVATORS AND MILLS. 


You take no chances—we send it 
on 30 days’ trial, to respon- 
sible parties. 


W. T. LAMOREAUX CO., 


Price, $5.00. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


affect it. 
6—It can move twice as many cars as any 
other car moving device, 
Hi Harber Bros. Co., -_ - - - Bloomington, III. 
— Deere & Webber Co., - = Minneapolis, Minn. 
Simplest Engine Built. Beuzemaker Bros., - - = = Milwaukee, Wis. 


DAVIS GASOLINE ENGINE CO., - Waterloo, lowa. 
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The Modern Wonder. 
© R OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE 


WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER 
is COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. =) 


2 Medals and 3 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, making over 200 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


ANE as Fil a 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 1 te 250 Horse-Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for CRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, Inc., 


Thirty-third and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


A 245 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
OFFICES : ie E, Ohio St., Indianapolis. 


$21 8S. 15th St., Omaha. 


pe 0082. oO 81. OO 


—— FOR —— 


BOT 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH. 


You can get such value nowhere 


a PUBLISHED THE FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH 


else for yourmoney. Many readers 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. want a paper that comes twice a SS ean 


ret Lig hs es month. THE AMERICAN MILL- ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
se ER and THE ELEVATOR are 
The Best Exponent of Modern Milling. | offered at less than such a paper Ber teres *. 


could be given for. You need them | Subscription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year. 


both in your business, Each Number Contains 44 Pages 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, of Valuable Matter. 


$2.00 PER YEAR. ss D> 50 i an 


ch number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
TRADE is the only paper of its class in 


E 
t? every man in the trade. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS, Two Papers a Month. the field, 


Mitchell Bros. Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EU RE % OAT CLIPPERS 
CLOSE SCOURERS 
LEAD —Do Not Follow. ceats Rese 
A RE ORIGI N A L.—Not Imitations. 


EeIPPED OATS, aaa 


The Eureka Oat Clipper will do this work properly with the least 
waste. It is the pioneer in the trade and is used almost exclusively in 
all of the largest oat centers in the country, having displaced many 
others. Our long experience has enabled us to bring it to such a point 


of perfection that.its work is far above all competitors. Others, mod. 
eled as closely as possible after the Eureka, are offered you. but they 
are not the result of long experience, and in these days of close mar- 
gins you can't afford to try other people’s experiments. You want 
something that has stood the test of years’ service and. that will do the 
most work with the least power. You can find this only in the Eureka 
Oat Clipper. They range in capacity from 10 to 1,000 bushels per 
hour. While this machine can be used for smutty wheat, remember, 
we do not offer or recommend it for that purpose. In many things it 
differs materially from our regular Scourer that we offer for smutty 
wheat, and we claim that an Oat Clipper that will successfully clip oats 
will not successfully clean smutty wheat or any other wheat. The 
Eureka Clipper can be used as a Barley Scourer and will do fine work. 


SMUTTY WHEAT. . 


This is the only machine in the world that will thoroughly and 
perfectly take the smut out of your wheat. Of course, either type, 
the Upright or Horizontal, of the Eureka Scourer, will do the work. 
Time and time again has this been proven, and we stand ready to fur- 
nish you a machine to try. If it does not do it, you do not have to 
keep the machine. The almost unprecedented demand this season for 
these machines, from parties who have carefully looked into every 
phase of the situation, demonstrates that we are correct. We can 
furnish you machines in eleven sizes, of almost any capacity required. 
The only difference in the Upright and Horizontal types is in the 
manner. of drive. Some can drive one better than the other. Both 


are guaranteed. 


e 


YOUR INTERESTS ARE AT STAKE. WRITE US. 


TH ES. HOWES CO., ST eanieeeckc N.Y. 


J. B. DUTTION’S 
7 Patent Automatic Grain Seale, 


FOR USE IW 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


ADDRESS: 


Gonveuing, Elevating ana Power-Transmitting mone 


H.W. SANSONE & SON CO. 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILLS AND GRAIN f —. ‘GENERAL MACHINISTS, 
ELEVATORS. M NZ Vd ' 127, 129, 131, 133 West Washington St. 


CHICAGO. 


CALDWELL 
STEEL CONVEYOR. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES, PILLOW BLOCKS. | 
SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. 
COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. 
RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. 
LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). 5 SET COLLARS. 
BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. 


7 / POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. . TAKE-UP BOXES. — 
—— po ae ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 
CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. : WIRE CLOTH. AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS, CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


Demuth’s Check Scale Beam 


—1S NOt—— 
An Automatic Register. 


There is no Machinery about it. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Simply a Scale Beam so arranged that the record of the 
weighing may be made in Double Entry. 
Your bookkeeper makes his entries-an this principle. 


Why not your weighman? 
If you are thinking of buying a Scale write to the under. 
signed for further information. Address 


This machine is designed tor warehouses or elevators of medium capacity. It has every feature 
to insure perfect work. No-grain or chess can be drawn into the fan ‘and hurled into the dust room 


or out of doors. By the use of the proper perforated sieves, thie machine will clean perfectly wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and peas. 
: if 5 Built in fivesizes. Send for catalogue, description and prices. We sell all onr machines under 


B guaranty. Address 


OBERLIN, OHIO | Tye Stevens MILL & ELEVATOR MACHINERY CO., Peoria, III, 
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USE A FEED MILL LIKE THIS, 
AND THIS IS WHAT THEY THINK OF IT: 


‘We got fooled once in buy- 
ing a cheap, light Feed Mill, 
but since we got the Allis Feed 
Roll we are happy once more."’ 


“Your Feed Mill grinds sixty- 
five bushels of One meal per 
hour with fifteen-horse power "’ 


‘The farmers now say, ‘Grind 
it a little coarser this time’ 
With my old feed mill IT could 
never grind fine enough to suit 
them "’ 


“We ground a car of 650 
bushels, sacked it, and put it 
back jo car all in five hours.”’ 


“Our new Allis Feed Mill is 
paying for itself at the rate of 
$4 per hour.” 


“T astonish the farmers with 
my Allis Feed Mill, for as soon 
as their corn is unloaded it is 
ground and ready fo load back 
in their wagon.’’ 


“We advise any map wanting 
a Feed Mil to buy the Allis 
make."’ 


“T bave run several different 
..mMakes of Feed Mills, but none 
rinds so fast and so fine, and 
Ives so little trouble as the 


es 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS CO.. - Milwaukee. Wis. 


HUNDREDS OF MILLERS Savage & Love's 


The only damp made that is always ander the 
com plete control of operator. 


LinpENWOOD, ILL, July 7;, 1899 


SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, I). a 

GenTLemen:—I have used your Wagon Dump for unloading grain in 
my elevator, and can only say that it gives entire satisfaction, I can 
dump a hundred bushel load of grain easily, throwing the dump clear 
down, or only part way, as | choose. I have used it constantly for Six 
years, have not had a cent of repairs and it is in as good condition as 

I would not have any other dump that | have seen. 
Yours truly, 

Spat! as ) CaEy PERRY 


ne Eee wie 


when put in. 


& LOVE CO., Rockford, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS, MIRSE & CO., St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 


NORDYKE & MARMON 60,, indianapolis, Ind., 


Flour, Corn and Elevator Machinery, 


QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING. 


Corn Shellers, 
Grain Cleaners, 


Hominy Mills, 
Wheat Heaters, 
Scales, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 


Three Pair High Six: Roller Mili. 


Flour and Bran Packers, 
Flour Feeders and Mizers, 
Portable Buhr Mills, 


Elevator Supplies. 


PRIGES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Hangers, 
Boxes, 
Gearing, 
Belting, 
Steel Conveyors, 
Wood Conveyors, 
Link Belt, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Engimes and Boilers, 
Water Wheels, 


Three Roll Two-Break Corn 
and Feed Mill, 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS. 


.No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will 
be interesting if you intend to buy. 


Write Us Saying VWhiat You Want. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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It TAKES TIME AND MONEY TO EXPERIMENT. 


We have been lavish with both, and the results: 


THE MONITOR SMUTTER 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CLEANING SMUTTY WHEAT. 
— ~— FOR MILL WORK.... FOR ELEVATOR WORK.... 


C.M.AMSODEN, Pr GEO.W.PORTER Treas. 


est. 
J.S.PILESBURY,VPrest, >THE < 


+ edie iva L.G FISHER, Secy. 
. MINNEAPOnTS; UN0N; ELEVATOR GOMPANA, 
: ah 
= : alll sie ' 1 
4: CAPACITY = E LEVATOR “= 
Room24 Chamber of Commerce. 2500,000. Minneapolis Junction Station 


BUSHELS. 


Of ibe AEE atl 70tF tong Lt poe 


SCE Bs . Seti ge olee Cy ee 
Lhe cenetunctetnd tt fv te11d fatomoe 
“i floated ty ner 
EH. GKeuele, Saft 


HUNTLEY [IFG. COMPANY, SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


A. F. SHULER, Northwestern Agent, 420 Third Street South," MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


